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THE UNDOING OF A KING 

HE was eighteen years, six months, and 
fifteen days of age when he was 
crowned as Ludwig II., King of Bavaria. 
They are all big men in his fitmily, and, 
young as he was, he stood over six feet 
A cousin of his house. Prince Ludwig Fer- 
dinand, tried to describe him to me, — ^to 
summon back across the years a picture of 
the stately, handsome boy they crowned in 
Munich half a century ago. Ludwig II. 
was tall, slight, and graceful, with luxu- 
rious hair that curled a bit, and, on his 
chin, the down of a boy's beard. His 
eyes were dark and of extraordinary power 
and brilliancy. He was impulsive, quick- 
tempered, generous, and affectionate; he 
had, withal, the poetry and some of the 
melancholy of his ill-starred house. 

He had been country-bred, and knew 
II 
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THE UNDOING OF A KING 

very little of life. He had not been al- 
lowed to mix with men. His people he 
had seen only through a palace-window. 
Even to walk in the streets of his capital 
had been forbidden him ; when he would 
visit a museum he had to do so in the 
early morning, before the shops were open 
and the streets were agog. His Prussian 
mother had had him instructed in all a 
prince would need to know, — history, lan- 
guages, theology, the science of war, art 
and music, — ^but had shut him oflf from a 
knowledge of mankind. Of the workaday 
worid he knew nothing. The men he 
knew were but the stolid peasantry and 
hill-dwellers with whom he had hunted 
and ridden as a boy in his highlands. The 
lessons he had learned in this school were 
of no great value in the business of being a 
king. His ideals were high. He was too 
young to believe that it may be a duty to 
compromise with one's ideals. He had in- 
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herited knightly thoughts. The walls of 
his boyhood room were frescoed over with 
scenes from mediaeval life, — z warrior's life, 
from the time he sets out, a £iir-haired lad, 
from his Other's door, to seek fortune and 
brave and betutifril deeds in the world, — 
pictures of adventure and knighthood and 
chivalrous service. This life he tried in 
his own way to live again on the throne of 
Bavaria. 

One day he was riding through the 
streets of his royal city, when a woman 
caught his bridle-rein and threw herself on 
her knees before his horse, begging him 
pathetically to set her husband free from 
prison. 

** He shall go fi^e," said the young king, 
deeply moved by her tears; "you have 
our word." 

Now thb prisoner was a notable rogue 
who had been a banker, and had ruined 
13 
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THE UNDOING OF A KING 

hundreds of honest folks by fraud; the 
king's ministers protested, but the royal 
word was kept. King Ludwig, however, 
was persuaded that one can not, in modem, 
occidental days, play Haroun-al-Raschid ; 
more and more he left affairs in the hands 
of his councillors, while he gave himself up 
to a study of the duties of his position. 
His mother, who was a Prussian, and 
whose heart was on the side of Bismarck 
and the growing Prussian state, sent Berlin- 
ward hopeful accounts of his pliability- 
Later the royal obstinacy that was in him 
was to flash out strongly enough. During 
the first months of his reign the queen- 
mother and his ministers stripped him of 
all power. He went back to his peasants 
in the hills. He hunted and rode. In 
Munich he amused himself with the society 
of Wagper. 

I have no intention of writing the biog- 
raphy of Ludwig, the king. It is my pur- 
14 
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pose to show just so much of his character 
as will illuminate the strange events of 
which he was the hero and the victim. 

Wagner's baleful influence fell darkly 
across his life. The great composer — ^the 
greatest histrionic musician of any age — 
was an unscrupulous man. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no direct kinship be- 
tween genius and uprightness. The whole 
history of art and literature is blotted with 
examples of those who have been at once 
great artists and ignoble men. Wagner, 
as the world knows now, was a man of 
^^ous vanity, of childish aflfectations, of 
disorderly private life, and of unscrupulous 
ambition. 

**I needed this young king," he con- 
fessed ; ^ without 'him it was all up with 
me." 

Hardly was l^udwig on the throne be- 
fore Wagner went to Munich, was pen- 
sioned, and was given rooms in the palace 
15 
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THE UNDOING OF A KING 

and a plate at table. Shut out from public 
afl&irs, and at war with his Prussian mother, 
— who was already scheming to make his 
kingdom a mere appanage of Prussia, — 
the king drowned himself in the new and 
sensuous music of the sound-wizard. He 
was only a boy, — he was nineteen. He 
had looked for the ideal and found only 
men, and so he was lonely. In music he 
found the great illusion, — a world that 
rhymed to his thoughts. His fevorite 
cousin, — the one with whom he was most 
sympathetic, — was Elizabeth, that empress 
of Austria in whose horoscope it was to 
die at the hand of an anarchist in Switzer- 
land. She, in each of her palaces, had one 
picture, — z scene from Shakespeare's "A 
Midsummer Night's Dream," representing 
Titania caressing the ass's head of Bottom. 

**It is the ass's head of our illusions that 
we caress always," she would say. 

Wagner was the young king's Bottom. 

i6 
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Until the king was twenty years of age 
his councillors left him to amuse himself 
as best he pleased with Wagner, with 
"The Flying Dutchman," and with a 
project for a theatre for Wagner in Munich. 
By that time Prussian influence was well- 
nigh paramount in Bavaria. Bismarck was 
preparing his raid upon Austria, and it was 
of prime importance to him that Bavaria 
should be on hb side. Now the young 
king was a strong advocate of the inde- 
pendence of hb mountainous kingdom and 
saw whither a Prussian victory would trend. 
All his sympathy was with Austria. 

I have heard fi'om the lips of a white- 
haired nobleman who lives in an old palace 
in Munich the story of the hopeless fight 
this boy made, — ^against his mother, against 
hb minbters, and against the great Bis- 
marck, whose shadow even then was be- 
ginning to darken over Europe ; how once 
he stood up and smashed his hand down 
• 17 
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on the table and cried, ** Am I the king?" 
— and his ministers and his mother laughed 
mockingly in his face. 

He did not understand that there have 
been no kings for many a day. He went 
back and stroked the long, hairy ears of 
his illusion, — like Titania in the play. 
Then his ministers, by way of a lesson in 
the obedience due from a modem king, 
summoned the civic council of Munich to 
take action and refuse to permit him to 
build a Wagner theatre in the royal city. 
In addition they banished Wagner from 
the country. 

All these fects may seem of slight im- 
portance, and yet they were the stepping- 
stones on which the great tragedy marched. 
Wagner was banished. A few weeks later 
came the Prussian raid upon Austria, which 
ended in the ignominy of Sadowa. A 
piece of Bavarian territory was sliced away ; 

it was the beginning of the end, — ^thc 
28 
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commencement of Prussian supremacy in 
Europe. 

But at least the king could amuse him- 
self. He made a royal procession through 
the chief cities of his kingdom. In one 
way and another, — in jewels and castle- 
building, in art and fhes^ — he dispensed 
millions of money, and with his people he 
was very popular. They liked this hand- 
some, idle, generous boy, who was a king 
only in name; better, it may be, than he 
liked them. He did not understand the 
light and subtle people of the great cities. 
Towards the end of 1866 he went back to 
his mountains and his peasants. They 
were stolid folks, those hill-dwellers, but he 
was in sympathy with them. I have seen 
some of his boyish verses, — songs to a 
miller's daughter, to a fisher-maiden, and to 
a wood-cutter's child who had smiled at 
him as he rode by ; these peasants he knew 
and loved. He was twenty-one, a king 
19 
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without power, a puppet in the hands of 
his ministers, when he went back to them, 
— he fully realized this feet, and so he 
retired to Schloss Hohenschwangau. As 
he entered the great door of the castle, he 
read these words, which his father had in- 
scribed there many years before in letters 
of gold : 



WELCOME, WANDERER 

LEAVE BEHIND ALL CARS 

Yield your soul to poetry and art 



This castle to which Ludwig retired, — 
as a poet to his ivory tower, — had once 
been a Roman fort. King Maximilian 
had changed it into a palace at once fen- 
tastic and luxurious. It is an Arabian 
Nightish palace, with oriental rooms and 
glass cavems, with chambers decorated 
with mediaeval spoils, and with towers and 
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enchanted gardens, looking out on moun- 
tains and lakes. 

Hours spent in idleness or in composing 
verses followed. 

Sometimes his brother Otto visited him. 
Now and then his mother came, and min- 
isters with papers to sign. For the most 
part he was alone. His chief pleasures lay 
in the wild rides he took through the 
mountains, — headlong rides by day or 
night, with a few attendants in silver-and- 
blue livery. There was a double pleasure 
in this wayfering, the keener side of which 
was the joy he found in riding away from 
the shadows and spies his ministry had 
attached to him. 

Among all his followers there was only 
one whom he trusted. This was a young 
man named Webber. The king had taken 
him out of the light cavalry and made him 
his attendant, orderly, and body-servant. 
Webber was as true to him as his right 

21 
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hand. On these wild rides they rode side 
by side. Far ahead of them a few lackeys 
galloped with flaring torches to make sure 
of the road. At the inns along the road 
his servants waited, so that his Majesty 
might sup where he would. Tireless and 
laughing he would gallop from point to 
point where fresh horses awaited him, but 
oftener he and Webber rode alone. 

Then the excursions took a wider career. 

Wagner was in Luceme, an exile from 
Bavaria. Penniless, as always, and impor- 
tunate for " loans," he wrote to Ludwig. 
The king filled his purse and with Webber 
rode across the frontier to Wagner's rescue. 
Time and again he repeated it. He would 
remain a day in Lucerne, and the next 
night ride back to his palace of Hohen- 
scwhangau. There was great risk in it. 
Then the artist in him responded to Wag- 
ner's call. He believed, so uncritical are 

22 
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kings, that Wagner's music was more than 
an aesthetic message to the world, — that it 
was, indeed, a religion. 

(This folly, which is still maintained by 
unmusical people, is the foundation upon 
which Baireuth is built. Does not Frau 
Wagner say, over her teacup, ** Parsifal is 
the master's creed " ? All of this was silly, 
but pardonable in a boy of twenty.) 

Whenever the king made such a wild 
dash across the frontier, he dressed himself 
in a hunter's clothes — wearing a feathered 
hat and a green wool jacket — at a little inn 
in Linderhof The old innkeeper had 
known him since he was a boy, and the 
innkeeper's young daughter was Rose. 
History knows her as Rose of Linderhof. 
In that £intastic year, 1867, she was seven- 
teen years of age, half woman, half child, 
but beautiful in a firesh, wholesome way, — 
brown of hair and eyes, with rosy color 
and a laughing mouth. 
23 
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One frozen night, — ^it was the twenty- 
fourth of January, — ^the king rode into 
Linderhof The moon was not up yet. 
He left Webber with the horses and went 
toward the inn. Through the windows he 
saw a dozen foresters and peasants sitting 
at the wooden tables. They were smoking, 
drinking beer, and playing at cards and 
dominoes. Old Ruch, the innkeeper, was 
leaning against the tall, white-tiled stove. 
His Majesty went round to the side door, 
which opened into a big, low-ceilinged 
kitchen. There were two maid-servants 
there, and Rose. The king beckoned to 
her, and she stepped out. In her peasant's 
dress of white and green, with white wool- 
len stockings and black shoes, and with her 
brown hair curling on her head, she was as 
pretty a girl as ever passed through a door- 
way. 

"What have you for me. Rose?" asked 
the kmg. 

24 
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Rose put her hand in her bosom and 
drew out a letter. 

" This is for you, your Majesty/' she said. 

The king weighed it in his hand, — it 
was a very heavy letter from the old wizard 
in Lucerne, — the shrewd old man of busi- 
ness and art whom the king delighted to 
honor. 

" You will not go to-night, your Maj- 
esty," Rose added; "the roads are very 
bad, and there is no light. It is dangerous, 
— more so than ever before." 

**Why should you care. Rose?" the 
king asked ; ** no one else does." 

** Does he, — ^that old man ?" 

" Oh, yes ; he cares," said the king. 

**He must care a great deal," replied 
Rose; **and you — you must, too, — ^for, 
every time he whistles, you run to him." 

The king laughed. 

" Rose, Rose, we have to care for some- 
thing, if it is only a horse or a dream, or 
25 
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an old musician. He loves me. He un- 
derstands me." 

They were standing in the light that 
came from the window of the kitchen. 

"Is it because he loves you?" Rose 
asked, softly; "do you love people who 
love you?" 

"Who does not?" inquired the king, 
carelessly, as he stepped toward the light 
of the window and broke the seal of the 
letter; "love creates love, — don't you 
know that?" 

Rose put her hand on his arm and lifted 
her face to his. 

"I love you, your Majesty," she said; 
" no one else loves you as I do, — as I have 
long loved you." 

She said this quite simply ; it was as if 

she had stated a fact as plain and natural 

as the up-coming of the moon over the 

pines. The king laid his hand on hers and 

looked into her honest eyes. No one had 
26 
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ever loved him, unless, perhaps, it were his 
poor foolish brother. Otto. He had never 
known a woman's tenderness, — not even 
from his mother. Her frank words — ^softly 
spoken in the peasant dialect he had known 
from his childhood — seemed very wonder- 
fril to him. They were like the cry of a 
wild thrush, first heard by him who has 
known only the artificial chirp of a gilt- 
caged linnet. Her calm, young eyes were 
frill of loyalty and love, — more eloquent 
than her lips. 

** Rose," he said, at length, ** no woman 
ever told me that before." 

He took her hand in both of his, and 
unconsciously they drew away from the 
window and went, step by step, toward the 
shelter and dusk of the trees. 

It was a white, frosty night, and the pale 

moon was up. All the poet in the young 

king — ^all the man in him — was awakened 

by her words. Love, which had been but 

27 
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a name to him, became, for that moment, 
something more real than life itself He 
stooped and kissed her gently on the cheek, 
and she drew closer to him. Then it 
seemed to him possible that he might be a 
man and not merely a king. 

" And so you really love me. Rose ?" he 
asked, and the girl had to say it over and 
over again. The new words were very 
sweet to him. It seemed to him that he 
had stepped into an unknown room in the 
marvelous house of life. 

Between the four walls of love, he felt 
that he could live forevermore. Then all 
the wild blood of his reckless race flooded 
heart and brain. 

He told her what right to live and 
love they had. The boy who had been 
imprisoned in royalty, — ^as a madman in a 
strait-jacket, — ^had a sudden dream of lib- 
erty. Like Johann, that archducal cousin 

of his house, he dreamed that kings may 
28 
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love like other men. For Johann, who 
sailed away with the girl he loved, — leav- 
ing a throne, — the dream came true. Why 
not for him ? • 

It was a boyish project, — a flight across 
the frontier, a flight from crown and power, 
a flight that should end in some flowery 
cottage, round which eternal birds would 
pipe melody and peace. The brown thrush 
had called to him, — the wild thrush that 
knows only liberty and — love. What 
cared he for the gilded cage of royalty ? 

He kissed her softly; it was the first 
time his lips had touched the lips of a 
woman. Rose, wide-eyed with wonder, 
knew only that she loved him. Ere the 
moon was up over the tops of the trees 
they rode away, side by side, and hand in 
hand. Their horses' hoofs rang on the 
frozen road as if on glass. The wan win- 
ter moon slowly uprose. Drunk with speed 
and the midnight air, they galloped on, 
29 
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these two lovers. They were primitive and 
pure as the first birds that flew nestward. 

All night they rode. The royal horses 
were white with foam and dripping sweat 
when they crossed the frontier. Already 
the sun was making light in that part of 
the world when they drew up their pant- 
ing horses in front of a broad, oak door. 

It was Wagner's house in Lucerne. 

For months, Ludwig shut himself up 
alone. Then, in the spring of that year, 
there was a gathering of notable people at 
the castle at Hohenschwangau. The queen 
and the empress of Austria were there; 
Friedrich Wilhelm, crown prince of Prus- 
sia, came, and Archduke Maximilian and 
his youngest daughter, Sofia, Count Von 
Durkheim and a score of the Bavarian 
nobles ; the court came to the kmg. 

Princess Sofia was a beautiful girl. If 
she was not so stately as her imperial sister, 
30 
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she was quite as visionary. She had the 
blue eyes of her race ; there was a touch 
of red in her hair ; she was slim and deli- 
cate, — z girl who had been fed on poetry 
and whose ideals were vague and high. 
Her meeting with Ludwig was like a frag- 
ment firom some old romance. He was a 
few years her elder. Of life he knew little 
more than she did, and he, too, was an 
idealistic king. What happened in those 
spring days in the old palace, by mountain 
and lake, was sure to happen. The very 
frescoes on the antique walls were sym- 
bolic, — the painted story of how the Lom- 
bard king wooed the Bavarian princess in 
the long ago. 

And so they loved each other. It was 
not quite as every youth and maiden love, 
for Ludwig was more of a dreamer than 
most men are, and the princess had never 
known the workaday world. They loved 
like children or poets. 
31 
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The little court of Hohenschwangau 
laughed and wondered. Alone the empress 
of Austria was on their side. 

On the other side were the queen-mother 
and the Prussian influence. The argu- 
ments went to and fro. One evening, in 
the great ballroom, the laughing debate 
ran high ; the Prussian crown prince, 
bearded and big-voiced, was talking of 
the marriage. 

" The wedding will never take place," he 
said. 

"Your royal highness is sure?" asked 
Von Durkheim. 

Friedrich Wilhelm laughed good- 
naturedly. 

" I will bet you ten gulden," he said. 

For a moment neither he nor the others 
noticed that the doors had been swung 
wide and that the king had entered with 
his bride on his arm. It was the look of 
hate that Ludwig flashed on the Prussian 
32 
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prince that told first that the insolent wager 
had been overheard. With Sofia on his 
arm, Ludwig went up to his mother. 

" I will give you, mother, the pleasure 
of making known my betrothal to my 
cousin," he said. 

At that instant, perhaps, he was more 
nearly a king than ever before or since. 
Certainly, for the only time, he touched the 
hem of real happiness. But it is not in this 
way that royal marriages are made. The 
world that surrounded him, — minbtry and 
court, — seemed to be in league against 
him, from the beginning to the end. He 
was absolutely alone, save for such a pow- 
erless friend as Von Durkheim, and save 
for the leal woman he loved. The royal 
self-will that was in him did not, at first, 
yield. He found even a kind of political 
wisdom to argue in behalf of his love. 
Was it not better, he said, that Bavaria 
should take sides neither for Prussia nor 
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for Austria, but hold the balance of power 
between them, as it had done in his fether's 
day ? Would not the Bavarian princess be 
the one fit queen for a free Bavaria ? 

To her he said : " I will never give you 
up, Sofia ;" and she answered, " I will never 
give you up, Ludwig." That was all they 
had on their side, — ^love and mutual faith. 
Surely these are strong allies in the com- 
mon world for lovers, but they are weak 
enough in that royal world where men and 
women are puppets of old statesmen. 

Bismarck disapproved. 

With brutal cynicism he has related 
how he falsified the telegram which pre- 
cipitated his war on France ; in a lighter 
tone even he has told how he prevented 
the marriage of Ludwig and Sofia. 

The one achievement as well as the 
other illustrates his diplomatic methods. 

The guests deserted Hohenschwangau. 
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Sofia was taken to Munich; the crown 
prince returned to Berlin and Empress 
Elizabeth jto Vienna. The king was alone, 
save for Von Durkheim and his servant, 
Webber. With these attendants he en- 
tered his royal city. The first move was 
kingly enough. With his own hand he 
wrote to every court in Europe, announc- 
ing his betrothal. These poor, futile let- 
ters were intercepted by the ministry; 
but, since nothing is done in the dark, 
every foreign department knew of them. 
The story is in the archives of every great 
state. One night he was very near victory. 
This was in May. All day he had wran- 
gled with his ministers, and, finally, had 
dismissed them. Late that night he sum- 
moned them again to the kingly residence. 
It was close on midnight when they came. 
Webber ushered them in and took his 
stand at the door. The king walked to 
and fro, so the ministers stood. He was 
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agitated and pale. What he said was: 
" Since I am king only in name, you will 
draw up my formal abdication. Let this 
be done at once. I intend to be master of 
myself That is all." 

He left abruptly. Webber followed. 

It was an exciting night in Munich, — 
and in Berlin. Within the next few days 
every agency was brought to bear upon 
the king. His abdication, for such a cause, 
would have bred turmoil in the state ; he 
was, — in those days, as always, — beloved 
by his people. They loved him even for 
his boyish faults, his reckless generosity, 
and his dreamy aloofness from practical 
affairs. The king who is willing to give 
up a throne for love, — what may not such 
a king do ? There was another important 
state reason to prevent his abdication. At 
that time his successor could be only his 
weakling brother. Otto, a poor figurehead 
in those stormy times. 
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Bismarck needed Bavaria for his war, 
already long prepared against France. He 
could not permit its king to wed with 
the sister of Austria's empress. He dared 
not fece the danger of Ludwig's abdica- 
tion. In some way he must prevent the 
marriage. In the young king there was 
no disloyalty. He would not yield 
Diplomacy must find the weak point 
otherwhere. 

Bismarck's strength as a molder of 
events lay in the feet that he had no scru- 
ples and did not disdain to use the meanest 
tool. Moreover, he knew men and wo- 
men. He understood the high-minded 
and good, as well as the ignoble and base. 
He was not one of the simple cynics who 
believe that human nature is more easily 
tempted by evil than by good. He worked 
his will by appealing to one motive here 
and another motive there. The king could 
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not be moved ; not even his mother could 
influence him. There was one other, — 
Princess Sofia. 

The first man sent to her was Duke 
Luitpold, who is, to-day, the regent of that 
kingdom. He urged upon her that it was 
her duty to give up the king, — that her 
very love should urge her to such a 
sacrifice. 

" For his own sake," old Luitpold urged, 
"you must refuse to marry him. You 
have no right to rob him of his crown." 

" He must decide for us," the girl said. 

"And Bavaria," Luitpold said, " and all 
our people, — can you sacrifice them to 
your selfish love ?" 

" Ludwig is wiser than we are," said the 
girl, stanchly, "and he will do what is 
right." 

Luitpold thus failed in his mission; there 
were other and humbler tools. One of 
them was a bankrupt and ambitious mu- 
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sician ; he was an exile in Switzerland ; he 
was fifty-five years of age, and in his pov- 
erty his one hope was the dreamy king of 
Bavaria ; since he was a man of genius, let 
us say that it was for art's sake, more than 
for self, that he sold his royal protector. It 
is best to be charitable, and then who 
knows how mixed a man's motives may 
be? The other tool was a woman. One 
afternoon in the first week in June, Rose 
of Linderhof went to the gray palace in 
Munich where Sofia dwelt. 

The two girls, princess and peasant, 
talked together. 

From that June day Ludwig did not 
again see the woman he loved. Her will 
parted them forever, and he went back to 
his mountains and to a life that grew 
darker year by year. 

The succeeding years of Ludwig's life 
were crowded with royal follies. He built 
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palaces as extravagantly as if he were an 
Aladdin who had merely to rub a lamp. 
With Wagner he rioted in musical specta- 
cles. Private performances were given for 
him in the Hof Theatre, where, sitting in a 
shrouded box, he could neither be seen by 
the artists nor see them. In a boat drawn 
by a mechanical swan he posed as Loheti" 
gritty while on the lake's shore singers and 
an orchestra gave the opera. In the bitter- 
ness of his disappointed love he would not 
look upon a woman's face. One day a 
prima donna^ counting upon the king's gal- 
lantry, threw herself into the lake, by which 
she was playing Elsa. The king turned 
bluntly away and ordered a servant to res- 
cue her. In those years, Wagner built up 
his fortune. He was the king's one com- 
panion. Save for him, Ludwig's life was 
as solitary as that of a hermit. It was a 
harmless, foolish existence, — music by day 

and headlong gallops by night. His king- 
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dom became, what Bismarck would have 
it, a part of Germany. He played his part 
in the war, and, at Versailles, crowned old 
Wilhelm emperor, but he did not bury his 
hatred for the crown prince. In 1882, he 
was thrown from his horse on a mountain 
road and his thigh was broken. After that 
he did not ride again. He wearied even 
of castle-building. Then Wagner died. 
The king's last pleasure was " Parsifel." In 
the first week of May, 1884, three private 
performances were given for him. They 
began at midnight and lasted until the 
morning sun rose over the Maximilian 
Strasse. A fourth time it was to be given 
for him, but Siehr, the basso^ could not 
sing. As he was setting out for the opera- 
house his daughter's dead body was carried 
up the steps of his home. She had drowned 
herself for love. The king, shocked by 
this tragedy, so like his own, left Munich 
forever. He retired to Neuschwanstein, 
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the new palace he had built upon a rock, 
over against Hohenschwangau. Behind 
him he left enormous debts and discon- 
tent. 

" Do what you like," he said to his min- 
isters, " so long as I may live as I please," 

They took him at his word. They no 
longer feared the king's popularity. For 
years he had been a recluse. Rarely was 
he seen by his people. There was a more 
pliable candidate for the throne in the per- 
son of old Duke Luitpold. The decision 
to depose the king was made in Berlin; 
the work was entrusted to his own minis- 
try, — ^notably to Freihcrr von Lutz, min- 
ister of state, to the minister of justice, Von 
Faustle, to Von Pechmann, of the police 
department, and the president of parlia- 
ment, Graf Doering, By law, the king's 
person was inviolable, but in palace revolu- 
tions the law had never been much rc- 
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garded, as Ludwig, the last king who ruled 
by ** right divine," was to learn. 

And so events crowded down to the last 
scene in his star-crossed life. 

He was at supper at Neuschwanstein. 
Webber was with him. There were only 
a few attendants in the castle, and four 
armed guards in all. Oberholzer, a pos- 
tilion, brought word that three coaches with 
men in uniform were coming up the hill. 
The king seemed to have a sudden intui- 
tion of the evil that was coming upon him. 
He ordered his guards to secure the doors 
and arouse all the men-servants. He sent 
Webber to find out what business had 
brought armed men to his door. The reply 
was that they were the members of a gov- 
ernment commission ; that they had come 
to examine the king ; that they knew him 
to be insane, and wished to remove him to 
a place where he would be better cared for. 
After a moment's hesitation, Ludwig gave 
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orders to admit them. They were given 
hospitality, but they did not see the king. 
However, they read their proclamation to 
the wondering domestics. This proclama- 
tion had already been published in Munich. 
In fact, the king had been pronounced in- 
sane before any physician had seen him. 
The regency had been proclaimed, and the 
oath administered to the army. 

The political move had been made first ; 
its justification was to be arranged as best 
might be. 

Was he insane? 

In an artist or a poet such intellectual 
vagaries as his would have been incon- 
spicuous. Had he not been a king, he 
might have lived as unquestioned as Byron. 
He was no more melancholy than Swift:, 
no more extravagant than Dumas. His 
action when called on to defend his throne 
showed no signs of mental feebleness. 
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When the commissioners were safely 
housed in the castle, he sent a messenger 
to his old friend. Von Durkheim, who was 
in Steinbaden. Another rode hot foot to 
Fussen to summon the judge of that dis- 
trict Von Durkheim urged the king to 
escape at once across the frontier, and re- 
main until his friends could be rallied, but 
Ludwig would not leave his kingdom. 
He wrote his protest and an appeal to 
his people, and dispatched the count to 
Munich. In the meantime the commis- 
sioners, fearing they were prisoners rather 
than guests, called in their guard of forty 
men, seized the castle, and tied up the 
king's soldiers. Ludwig was kept as a 
prisoner in his chamber. Webber had 
raised a few of the peasants, but they were 
driven back. The district judge, Sontag, 
who had come from Fussen, at the king's 
request, stumbled into this hornet's nest 
and fled away as fast as he could. Now 
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and then, throughout the night, the com- 
missioners approached and questioned the 
king. Always he refused sternly to recog- 
nize the legality of the proceedings, but he 
was calm and self-possessed. Leaving him 
under guard, they returned to Munich for 
fresh instructions, and appeared again the 
next night with orders to take him to Berg 
Castle, on Sternberg Lake, which had been 
fitted up as a madhouse under the direction 
of Dr. Von Gudden. 

All the telegraph wires had been held, 

and none of the messages smuggled out for 

the king, summoning the troops of near-by 

garrisons to his aid, were permitted to pass. 

Thb Ludwig did not know. The second 

night of his imprisonment he did not sleep. 

He counted on the coming of the soldiers. 

Hour by hour he looked for news of Von 

Durkheim. He did not know that this 

last friend had been thrown into a military 
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prison. Webber says that, even when he 
learned of the feilure of all these plans, he 
did not lose hope ; his whole mind was 
bent upon some way of reachmg Mimich 
and appealing to his army and his people. 
The last message he sent was to Linderhof 

Before dawn Dr. Von Gudden entered 
and bade him make ready for his journey to 
Berg. 

" I am ready," he said ; ** come, Web- 
ber!" 

** Webber is not to go," said Dr. Von 
Gudden. 

But Webber refused to be separated 
from his master until he was promised that 
he should follow the next day. [Ten min- 
utes after this promise was made Webber 
was on his way to prison.] At three in the 
morning the party set out. The king was 
locked in a railway carriage with Von 
Gudden and four madhouse attendants. In 
other parts of the train were the commis- 
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sioners, doctors, two guards, and a valet. 
At eight o'clock the station at Berg was 
reached. The castle is a square building 
with five towers. Standing among tall 
trees on the edge of the lake, it was a de- 
sirable prison. There the king's isolation 
could be complete. Von Gudden, sure 
that he had cut him off from every friend, 
— ^from all possible chance of rescue, — re- 
laxed a little of his vigilance. Late that 
afternoon one of the servants in the castle 
managed to communicate with the king. 
He slipped a letter into his hand, which 
Ludwig found means of reading unob- 
served. He had been calm all day, hardly 
speaking to the doctors. Now, as evening 
fell, he asked Von Gudden whether he 
were to be kept so close a prisoner that he 
might not walk in the park. 

" By no means," said Von Gudden ; " let 
us walk." 

It was a gray evening, full of mist and 
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rain. They had gone hardly a hundred 
steps m the park when the khig turned and 
saw two attendants and the valet following 
at his heels. 

" Is this quite necessary ?" he asked. 

Von Gudden motioned the men to fell 
back ; in a few moments they were out of 
sight in the dark; the king and the old 
alienist walked on. They approached the 
lake and sat down on a bench near a little 
Roman chapel on the shore. 

It was ten o'clock when the guards came 
there : they found the two dead bodies cling- 
ing, the one to the other, in the shallow 
water near the shore. Kmg Ludwig's last 
cast for freedom had feiled. The watch in 
his pocket had stopped at a quarter to seven. 
Fifteen minutes later a boat lay off the 
shore opposite the little chapel. It cruised 
about for some time, and often a woman's 
voice hailed the king, who lay dead in the 
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water. The oarsman was a king's forester ; 
the woman in the boat was Rose of Linder- 
ho£ When he was deserted by all others, 
he sent for her ; and she, who had once done 
him a great wrong, came to save him. At 
seven o'clock the boat was to come for him. 
Across the lake fnends and horses were wait- 
ing for him, and the road lay open to free- 
dom, if not a crown. Fifteen minutes had 
ruined all. Had the old doctor, beginning 
to suspect, tried to force the king to return ? 
Was Ludwig too impatient? He had 
thrown off his greatcoat and his undercoat, 
and made ready for swimming. In these 
preparations there was no hint of suicide. 
It was liberty he sought, not death. As he 
threw himself into the lake the old doctor 
clutched him, and that was the end. It 
was Whitsunday, June 13, 1886. In a few 
days they buried him in the great church of 
Saint Michael ; as they laid his body away 
there was a sudden tumult of lightning and 
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thunder. The people of Munich wondered, 
for it was a bright and sunny day ; no rain 
fell ; there was no storm,— only one flash 
and peal of thunder over the church of 
Saint Michael. 

Rose of Linderhof lives, to-day, and 
Webber is alive. The ministers who drove 
Ludwig from the throne died, all within a 
few months, — Faustle, Von Lutz, Pech- 
mann, Doering. Princess Sofia was burned 
to death in the fire which destroyed the 
Charity Bazaar in Paris. 

Over most of those who played their 
parts in this drama of love and folly and 
state affairs a dark fate closed in, and now 
they are only names. 
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**/^0D help poore kmgs!" This was 
^J^ said by one who was a prophet 
and poet, yet in George Herbert's day 
kings fered well enough. They took their 
way in the world with royal wilfulness. 
They were in danger then, as now, of 
assassination, — legal, or sporadic, — but 
there are risks in every trade. The com- 
pensation lay in the fzct that they could 
do things; ministers and diplomats were 
tools of their will. The kings of to-day 
are merely ventriloquistic figures speaking 
fi-om gilt chairs, and the death risk is 
greater than ever before. Nor is the 
sporadic anarch most to be feared. 

We are going, — if you will, — to the 
Austrian Capital: to Vienna. 
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There is an old palace there, gloomy and 
dark. All about it sparkles and flares the 
merry life of the town ; but the palace is 
morose ; it is haunted by black-robed priests 
and guarded by files of soldiers, — ^as in an 
old-fashioned story-book. There it is the 
chief of the Hapsburgs sits, playing at 
b^ique with his old singing-woman, or 
arguing futilely with his usurers. Round 
this feded old man there has swirled the 
most mysterious tragedy of modem days, — 
a thing of warfare, treachery, murder, con- 
spiracy, ambition, and the disordered love 
that grows near a throne. The last act is 
almost over. The play depicts the ruin of 
a dynasty and the dismemberment of an 
empire, — the oldest empire in Europe. 
The master-rogue who wrought all this 
lived long enough to see the house of Haps- 
burg brought down to dishonor and death ; 
he is not here to see, — as you and I shall 
see, — ^the curtain fall upon the last scene, 
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wherein the old empire will crumble into 
pieces. Eight of the leading characters in 
the royal drama were killed. Other minor 
characters were pistoled out of the way, 
went to prisons, or died in madhouses. 
Death has been bloodily busy in this duel, — 
for duel it has been, — between the two 
German empires. The glory and the shame 
of it all came back to Bismarck, the great- 
est figure in modem history, the mightiest 
and most unscrupulous man since Napo- 
leon, for he was the master-worker. The 
great conspiracy he loosed is still rumbling 
in the Austrian underworld. In a large 
measure, however, its work is done. When 
Bavaria excited the alert covetousness of 
Prussia, Bismarck's first step, as you know, 
was to ruin the Wittelsbach dynasty, both 
physically and morally. When in turn it 
was his purpose to destroy the power of 
Austria, for the sake of German unification 
and the establishment of the vigorous dyn- 
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asty of the HohenzoUems, he went to work 
in the same way, — ^aiming his first blow not 
at the tottering old empire but directly at 
the house of Hapsburg. 

He was Machiavellian, if you will, — hor- 
rible if you prefer ; but .Bismarck was the 
man to conceive it, nor had he any scruples 
which would hold him back from carrying 
out such a project. This man who boasted 
that he had caused the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 by forging a dispatch was not 
the one to hesitate at anything. He had 
only one purpose in life, — to batter down 
the obstacles in his way and " arrive" by 
fair or foul means. When the obstacle 
was France, he turned forger and cheated 
two nations into war. What is truly extra- 
ordinary is that he never appreciated the 
infamy and horror of that deed. Until the 
end he never realized that he had no right 
to forge in order to render inevitable the 
war he needed. His conscience never rc- 
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proached him ; at least, he gave no sign of. 
it. The only memory that pleased him 
and gave him a flicker of joy was the 
thought of Von Moltke's glum fece, — ^and 
that of Von Roon, — when the telegram 
came from the old emperor. It was a 
pacific dispatch. Were it forwarded to 
France, there would be no war. 

" When I had read it aloud," said Bis- 
marck, " they were so upset that they could 
neither eat nor drink." 

Bismarck already had his little plan. 

^ 1 asked Von Moltke a few questions as 
to his confidence in the state of our arma- 
ments, or, rather, as to what was needed 
should war break out at once. He replied 
that the sooner war came, the better. It 
was to our advantage to open the campaign 
at once, while France was unprepared." 

Reassured on this point, Bismarck hesi- 
tated no longer; he took a pen, and in 
the presence of Von Moltke and Von 
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Roon, went tranquilly to work and re- 
wrote his royal master's peace-bringing dis- 
patch into a crude call to war. Then his 
two accomplices found again their appetite 
for meat and drink. Said Von Roon: 
" The God of ancient days lives still and 
will not let us fail;" and Von Moltke, beat- 
ing his breast, cried : " If I live long enough 
to lead our armies in such a war, let the 
devil take my old carcass afterwards." 

What a bond was this ! 

Does it not read like a page from some 
old record of Newgate, — the story of these 
three sinister men plotting like rogues who 
get together in a cellar at night to plan the 
murder of some lonely old woman ? 

Bismarck was a man of exceptional abil- 
ity ; he had solid and mighty qualities of 
intelligence, of practicalness, of industry, 
resolution, and will; he was admirably 
organized for battling with mankind ; but 

it is beyond all doubt that the great force 
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of the man lay in his want of scruple. He 
lacked absolutely what is called the moral 
sense. He was a reUer for whom equity, 
the rights of man, and respect for human 
life, were merely words, — ^and words rather 
ridiculous. 

Though this man is dead his policy still 
overshadows Europe. The impulse he gave 
to Grerman diplomacy is still active. The 
projects he began are rounding themselves 
out. The overthrow of the French Empire 
had, as its necessary corollary, the destruc- 
tion of the Austrian. The sinister assassin 
of hundreds of thousands of men was not 
the one to hesitate to destroy a single life 
when it interfered with his plans. Simple 
men and commoners died because they 
were in his way. The ancient house of 
Hapsburg, — ^heir of the Roman Empire, — 
furnished more than one victim. With the 
frank brutality which was one side of his 
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nature, Bismarck said : " I have had singu- 
lar good luck in seeing the people who 
stood most in my way disappear at just the 
right time." He said it of Alexander II., 
of Russia, whom nihilists killed as he was 
upon the point of concluding an anti- 
Prussian alliance ; he might have said it of 
Ludwig II., of Bavaria, or, more pertinently, 
of Archduke Rudolph, heir to the Austrian 
realm, — he was killed at Meyerling. It 
was an ill thing, — it was fetal, — to be an 
enemy of Bismarck. 

So long as Rudolph lived and might 
reign, all the work Bismarck had given 
to the upbuilding of the HohenzoUem 
dynasty was without firuit. The victory 
won at Sadowa had to be completed at 
Meyerling. 

The young prince, Rudolph, was a man 

of fine mind, extremely well educated. His 

political ideals were higher than those of his 

day. He had studied the philosophies of 
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the hour, — Spcnccrism, Marxism ; he had 
written, not unworthily, on the social prob- 
lem and the development of democracy. 
He was an ambitious man, but his ambi- 
tions were essentially noble. Withal he 
loved his country. In return he was loved 
by the multiple races of his land. He had 
never (like his fether) either pardoned or 
forgotten Sadowa. He had a legitimate 
pride in the historic past of his femily. He 
treated as parvenus these newcome kings 
of Prussia and emperors of Germany. He 
showed no aversion to Russia ; he paraded 
a love for France, — less out of real sym- 
pathy, perhaps, than from a wish to annoy 
Germany, and, especially, Bismarck, whom 
he hated, and William II., his contempt for 
whom he took no pains to hide. Nor was 
it only in his general bearing and casual 
conversation that he showed his anti-Prus- 
sian feeling. He sought every occasion 
for manifesting it publicly. He went the 
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length of establishing a journal to exploit 
his ideas. I have old copies of it among 
my papers. The Schwarz-gelb ("Black- 
and-yellow") he called it. In many articles 
he attacked the alliance his father had made 
with the new German power. He had 
bitter words for Bismarck. Without posi- 
tively blaming the paternal policy, he 
announced that when his day should come 
it would give way to a new scheme of 
European alliances. 

"The actual alliance is necessary for 
the moment," he wrote. " Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was a wise policy to 
make it. Some day a wiser policy will 
unmake it." 

Such words were not tolerantly read at 
Berlin ; nor these : " It will soon be neces- 
sary to oppose to this new, ambitious house, 
already grown too great [Germany], an 
alliance between the law-abiding, peace- 
loving nations." There is a record of the 
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temper in which Bismarck read this defi- 
ance. These words explain, if they do 
not palliate, the conspiracy he loosed on 
their author. The future emperor, the 
prince of thirty, who dared to dream aloud 
his haughty dream of humbling the Prus- 
sian, and of establishing the security of 
Austria, was the only direct branch of the 
old imperial tree. The people of the aggre- 
gate nation laid all their hopes upon him. 
He was, thus, a menace to the unbridled 
ambition of Berlin. And so the time had 
come for Bismarck to get to work. 

There were weak points in this young 
man's character. Keen as his intelligence 
was, and abundant as was his physical 
energy, he lacked what one might call 
moral energy. There was a strain of the 
Wittelsbach blood in him, and that blood, 
as Mettemich says, is like champagne, — it 
sparkles and goes to the head. It was 
thought he might be as easily undone 
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as Ludwig of Bavaria. Always a light, 
pleasure-loving man is vulnerable. 

Nor was there any first thought of 
killing. 

Like all other great plans, Bismarck's 
project for dismembering the Austrian em- 
pire was simple. Through his ubiquitous 
agents he promised the Poles and southern 
Slavs a fi"ee state; in the south, again, he 
furthered the irredentist propaganda, which 
should have as a natural consequence the 
cession of Italian-speaking Austria to Italy ; 
Galicia, the Bukowina, and Dalmatia were 
to be separated fi"om the empire ; while the 
rest of Austria — German Austria, — ^was to 
be linked to the possessions of William of 
HohenzoUem. This was the ideal he 
dangled before the eyes of the youth of the 
dual empire. Deputies in his pay raised 
the Hohetizolkm-ruf—xht Berlin-cry — in 
the very parliament. His mercenaries were 
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busy in every province. They were abroad 
in all parts of the empire, — ^frorn Bohemia 
to Croatia, from the Tyrol to the Bukowina; 
they were Magyars, Poles, Czechs, Ruthen- 
lans, Italians, Rumanians, — all the diverse 
subjects of the many-tongued empire. 
Never before was there an organization at 
once so indefinite and so powerful. Not 
all of these men who were hacking at the 
state were money-hired. Ambition bought 
some. Others were sincere patriots, seeing 
in the down£ill of Austria an opportunity 
for the freedom of a new Hungary or the 
creation of a new Slavic empire. It should 
be borne in mind that the ** dual empire" 
is really a triple state, — Austria-Hungary- 
Bohemia, — which is governed by the Ger- 
man-speaking minority. These twenty-two 
million Slavs, who are ruled by fourteen 
million Grermans, are in a ceaseless struggle 
to gain power. They are animated by 
patriotic motives. Though traitors to Aus- 
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tria, they arc true to their race. In them 
Bismarck found tools ready to his hand. 
Nor did the men of the north of Hungary 
and in the Bukowina, the irredentists of the 
Italian provinces of Austria, the Ruthenians 
(or *' Little Russians/' who form the bulk 
of the population of Galicia, which is called 
"Red Russia,") need much urging to range 
themselves among the enemies of the house 
of Hapsburg. Not even England ever 
organized discontent in an alien land with 
greater success. Those who are at all in- 
formed in matters of international politics 
know that one of the greatest powers to be 
reckoned with in continental affairs is " the 
cavalry of St. George." This is the cant 
term for English gold. Many a time have 
the Balkans seen the keen charge of golden 
guineas. Those yellow riders have swept 
through Paris and Lisbon, and many an- 
other capital. Bismarck stole these tactics 
from the English book. He stabled his 
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golden cavalry in the very heart of the old 
empire. You may trace their hoof-marks 
to the very door of the royal palace. You 
hear the noise of them on the stone flags 
of the Ballplatz. 

The Ballplatz in Vienna is a little stone 
square on which the foreign office abuts. 
Thence this department of state has got its 
name, — ^as you speak of the French foreign 
office as the ^'^uai D* Or say.** Diplomacy 
has always been a refuge for idle aristo- 
crats, for " little brothers of the rich," and 
for vain old lords. This is truer in old 
decadent Austria than anywhere else. The 
Ballplatz swarms with unscrupulous, pur- 
chasable men. No country has a larger or 
baser company of these modem mercena- 
ries. Many of them are simple state par- 
asites of little talent. These harmless 
parasites gave the name to the band, — Die 
Streber^ the mocking Viennese call them. 
Among them, however, it was easy to find 
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more dangerous men. Bismarck made the 
Ballplatz the clearing-house for the racial 
and financial intrigues which are under- 
mining the empire. Thence the web of 
his project radiated to the edges of the 
disordered state. 

I have said that these diverse races 
of Austria were knit together, — loosely 
enough, but still in tolerable union, — ^by 
one common loyalty to the house of Haps- 
burg. Vaguely it went out to the old 
emperor playing bezique in the Hofburg, — 
vaguely, too, to the old empress, — busy, 
she, with her ghosts and cigarettes and 
Heine's poems. But the hope of it and 
the strength of it went to Rudolph, him 
who should be king. The loyalty of the 
land centered on him. Vaderland^ vlast^ or 
patria^ — ^whatever they called it in racial 
speech, — was symbolized and incamated in 
their young prince. So long as he lived 

and was true to his sense of royalty, the 
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charge of the golden cavalry of Berlin was 
a vain thing. He was not to stand long 
in the way. 

Two important figures stand out in the 
ruck of the band Bismarck recruited in the 
Hofburg and the Ballplatz. The most 
notable was Philip of Coburg. This 
wretched personage was Rudolph's cousin. 
The second was Count Hogos, an accom- 
plished man of the world, a boon com- 
panion. His rank was high and he had 
fortune. His wants, however, outran his 
means. He was as ready as any other to 
take Prussian gold. Another little man 
who was listened on the prince was Elias 
Weil. He had crept into the Ballplatz 
after some service as a reporter on the 
Neue Presse. Later he got himself made 
an aulic councillor and took to himself 
the name of Von Weilen. In their train 
was an adventuress. Baroness Maria von 
Vescera, — 2, woman in whom was a fer- 
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ment of Hungarian, Greek, and oriental 
blood. 

Rudolph was unhappily married. His 
queer little Belgian wife was no mate for 
him. She was dull and stupid and unhappy. 
They lived aloof 

Thus the tragedy that was to end at 
Meyerling began, — in treachery and folly. 

For a few months the Bismarckische Rot' 
tereu as the Viennese dubbed it, had its own 
way. There is no pleasure in writing of 
such things, nor profit in the reading there- 
of Still it is true, — ^as when Michelet saw 
it, — that history is made in the alcoves of 
kings and not in the council chamber. 

Rudolph flared through months of in- 
explicable folly. His were such sins as 
those that made the Prodigal Son's name a 
byword in Judea. (Hogarth has made 
memorable and warning pictures of them 
in his "Rake's Progress.") You and I 

need not go with that light, pleasure-loving 
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prince down the dark path. It is better to 
tell how he came back to his conscience 
and his will. He made an end of his folly. 
He tumed out of doors that unspeakable 
Philip of Coburg. Hogos was sent away. 
The baroness with the unquiet eyes was 
banished. Her uncle, a bravo named 
Bataggi, fled to Baden. Von Weilen hid 
himself in his aulic robes. Rudolph was 
at peace with his father ; he was reconciled 
to his homely, sad little wife ; so all was 
for the best. 

What moral fibre there was in the prince 
was not so easily destroyed as the band had 
fancied. He was starker than the king 
over in Munich. Of his own will he had 
risen out of the mire, — had reconquered 
himself — so all their work had gone for 
naught. They had, indeed, done him little 
harm. The prince was happy. He was 
content with himself, as the man who goes 
back to his duty, — ^having got evil things 
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under foot, — has a right to be. His popu- 
larity took on increase. The old emperor, 
deserting his b6zique, organized a family 
dinner in honor of the home-comer. The 
mother empress retumed to Vienna, giving 
up her wild rides in the Hungarian pusta. 
Royal kin were sununoned from half the 
world. It was to be a dinner of reconcili- 
ation. They were busy, in those days, in 
the Hofburg. Rudolph, as I said, was 
happy. It was short-lived, that happiness 
of his. He forgot that Bismarck never 
foiled. He reckoned without the band 
that had fastened on him and was not to 
leave him until death. Two days before 
the night set for the dinner Von Weilen 
came to him with letters firom the Von 
Vescera. Rudolph sent no answer. Came 
then Hogos and reasoned with him. Came, 
too, the monstrous Philip of Coburg. It 
was well, they argued, that he should have 
one final meeting with his old companions 
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and settle all matters — debts of honor and 
debts of dishonor, — once for all; and 
Rudolph consented 

The meeting was appointed at a hunting 
lodge in the forest. At the time set the 
prince went alone to Meyerling. 

No friend of his, — ^and no true man, — 
saw him ever again in life. 

Prince Rudolph rode out in a public 
cab. It was driven by a notorious fellow 
known as ** the whistling cabby," for a cer- 
tain skill he had that way. Thrice I had 
talk with him concerning that tragic night; 
I found him a great rogue. The name of 
him was Bratiisch, and it was in his horo- 
scope to lead a degraded life in New York 
and die there in a madhouse. Having left 
the prince at the hunting-box, Bratfisch 
drove back for others who were to play a 
part in the drama. The disquieting Von 
Vescera heard his signal as he whistled 
under her window in the night. She came 
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down in a black cloak, — a thing of mys- 
tery and menace. In another street a man 
slipped into the cab. This was Bataggi, 
uncle of the baroness, a vagrom profligate, 
— one of Bismarck's hired men, — who had 
been summoned by telegraphic call from 
Baden. When he had seen these two 
enter the house in the woods, Bratfisch 
drove away. 

Of those in the lodge Philip of Coburg, 
Hogos, and Bataggi may be named ; there 
were four others, — ^Viennese all, — and the 
woman. 

Neither that night nor the next day was 
the prince seen. He of Coburg and Hogos 
rode in the wood, as men who hunt. Came 
the last night. Rudolph should have been 
at the Hofburg. The candles were lit 
there for the family feast. The evening 
wore away. Outside, the lackeys drowsed 
among the horses. It was nearly midnight 
when they heard shouting within and pistol 
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shots. Having looked in for a moment, 
they fled away, shrieking. They had seen 
what it is not well for lowly men to sec. 
Bataggi fired the first shot at the prince 
and wounded him. Rudolph backed to 
the wall and snatched a revolver fi"om the 
panoply of arms hanging there. He fired 
rapidly. One ball went through the wo- 
man's heart, and she died. Whether he 
wilfully denied her life or not I do not 
know. It may have been a random shot. 
One of his bullets, too, found Bataggi and 
tore a hole through his lungs. Death got 
him, a few days later, in Baden, whither 
he had had himself carried, dying. Six 
men were left. They rushed upon Rudolph 
and bore him down ; they struck him with 
knives and chairs; they trampled him 
under foot. Then they went away swiftly 
through the night. 

What remained in the deserted room 
was a woman's body, — a thing in silk, 
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with perfumed hair and shining jewels; 
that and what had once been royalty, — ^a 
poor thing, now, scarred with spurred boot 
heels and laced with knife cuts. The skull 
of it was crushed, the bones of it were 
shattered, so well did the hirelings earn 
pay and approval. 

That was all. Dawn came up in that 
part of the world. The firightened lack- 
eys, emboldened by day, came back and 
peered in on the work their masters had 
done. Others came and bore the body 
home. Over it the court cast a veil of 
royal lies. Some criminals are above the 
law. Bismarck telegraphed his sympathy. 
The emperor of Germany laid a cross of 
flowers on the cofBn. 

For a long time fete had been busy with 

the royal house of Austria. One of the 

emperor's brothers. Archduke Maximilian, 

found death at Queretaro, in Mexico, 
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where, for a short, troubled while, he was 
emperor; the Mexicans of Juarez stood 
him against a wall and shot him down. 
This was so long ago as 1867. Since then 
nearly every decade has brought its tragedy 
of sudden death to the Hapsburgs. Arch- 
duke Wilhelm was killed by a horse ; Arch- 
duke Ladislaus went a-hunting and came 
to his death men know not how ; another 
dark end was that of Archduke Johann, 
who took ship and came never to port ; 
Ludwig, the prince of Trani, went a-sail- 
ing and was drowned, — ^an accident, men 
called it. Over these deaths the Austrian 
court drew a decent veil of mystery. No 
one was greatly deceived thereby. The 
great political equation works itself out 
without much concern for individual 
lives. 

In Vienna itself is the clearing-house for 
Bismarckian intrigue, but every racial capi- 
tal is a centre for the propaganda. The 
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Slavic agitation radiates from Lcmberg, in 
" Red Russia," as the Italian spreads from 
the city of Triest. To-day the greatest 
menace to the crumbling state is in these 
quasi-Italian provinces. That, ultimately, 
they shall go to Italy is one of the condi- 
tions of the alliance between Berlin and 
Rome. The smouldering intrigue, fanned 
by foreign powers, blazes out now and 
then. In midwinter the knives were out 
in Innsbruck. So well were the riots or- 
ganized that three days passed before the 
troops could stamp them out. I reached 
there a little after midnight of the first day. 
Everywhere Austrian troops patrolled the 
streets. There was a cordon around the 
Italian quarter. I had gone up from Venice 
with a man of those parts, and we went to a 
tavern where the irredentists were gathered. 
Many of them were students, for the riots 
were based on a pretext of the establish- 
ment of a course of lectures in Italian. 
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But they who planned these over their cups 
were men of every Austrian race, — Poles 
and Magyars, and more than one Grerman, 
with keen, north-country, Protestant faces. 
So, mixed in with men who might justly 
claim to be patriots — ^for patriotism is a 
sympathy of race rather than love of natal 
soil, — ^were these hired agitators, whom, 
having once seen, one can not foil to recog- 
nize. In dynastic politics it is always true 
that from the most widely scattered events 
the wires run home to the master hand. 
Thus the murder of the old empress of 
Austria was no casual crime. Those 
who harked back on the trail of Luccheni 
found it led straight to the smoky tavern 
of Innsbruck and the irredentist club of 
Triest 

There has been a great deal of purely 
imaginative writing about this crime, — ^the 
latest tragedy of the tragic family,— com- 
mitted that day by the shore of Geneva 
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Lake. The Austrian court did not make 
a mystery of it, as it did of Rudolph's 
murder. It was laid to the account of 
anarchy. Luccheni, the murderer, — he 
stabbed the empress as she walked slowly 
from the Hotel de Beau Rivage toward 
the steamship dock, — was hurried into a 
dark cell, and, very shortly, placed in soli- 
tary and perpetual confinement. He ap- 
peared one day in court ; since then he has 
been seen only by his Swiss jailers. The 
journalists who flocked to Geneva never 
had word with him. There is absolutely 
no trustworthy evidence that he ever pro- 
claimed himself an anarchist. He may be 
reckoned an anarchist fairly enough, but it 
was not anarchy that fired his brain and 
put a knife in his hand. An Italian with- 
out patriotism, a vagabond without liveli- 
hood, a criminal by instinct, he was a ready 
tool for those who had need of him. It 

was in Innsbruck that I got nearest to the 
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truth of the matter. It was in that city 
that he received his last provision of money. 
There he was in the company of a man, 
formerly in the Austrian service, who was 
expelled \mder suspicion of selling military 
secrets to Grermany, who is now a figure in 
the bureau of international espionage, at 
Brussels, and who, — to identify him, — 
flitted darkly through the Dreyfus Case. 
Here anarchic chance joins hands with 
Bismarck's ** peculiar good luck." 

Closer than anyone else to Empress 
Elizabeth in her old years was a little stu- 
dent of Corfu. His name was Christo- 
manos. He was her tutor in Greek. She 
had come to a point in her life where the 
old amusements failed. She who had 
ridden to hounds in every English hunting 
county, whose wild rides over the Hunga- 
rian pusta are still a legend in those parts 
of the world, had lost all her savage love 
for active out-of<loor life. Her passions 
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had died out; the famous red hair was 
ashen ; the " wild empress " was a diapha- 
nous old woman,— one of the most tragic 
apparitions of humanity. She found only- 
two things she enjoyed in life, — to smoke 
cigarettes and read Greek with Christo- 
manos. The Greek was an erudite and 
sympathic little man, extremely faithful. 
To him she talked as she did to no one 
else. He will tell you, should you meet 
him, in what terms she spoke of the 
confused mass of horrors that crowded 
around her tottering throne. A few days 
before she was killed she quoted firom 
Sophocles to him, — ^the famous words of 
Antigone to her sister: "Since a long 
time I am dead to life; I can serve but 
the dead." 

(The emperor, playing b6zique with his 

old Maintenon, had no thought of her; 

her life had long been apart from his ; all 

she loved was in the imperial vault at 
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Vienna, where the mangled body of her 
son lies.) 

Her Hungarians still love her. Indeed, 
their love for her was the last link of senti- 
mental loyalty that held them to the 
throne. There was an old bond between 
them. All her life she loved that proud 
un-German race. She gave her son a 
Magyar tutor, Ronay, the archbishop. 
Him, too, she chose to educate her 
daughter, writing a notable letter, which 
sealed the pact between her and the Magyar 
kingdom, saying, among other things : — 

** I hive decided to confide my daughter* s education 
to you. I want her to be thoroughly familiar with the 
Hungarian language. 

'' I have prayed with her in that language, ever since 
she wu a baby, because I want her to be as little like 
a German as possible." 

These words raised a storm in German- 
speaking Austria; they created no less 
comment in Berlin ; but they made her a 
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home in the hearts of Magyars. Years 
after she had deserted Hungary for Mira- 
mar and Greek shores^ the old love per- 
sisted, — the haunting perfume of her 
shattered past. 

Three days before her death, as I have 
said, she read Greek with Christomanos, — 
the tragic lines that speak of the "excess 
of unhappiness." Then they talked to- 
gether of death, sitting by a little wood 
fire. She told him how little she feared to 
die. She showed him a letter she had re- 
ceived that morning warning her that her 
life was in danger. 

" It is in Hungarian, so, of course, you 
can not read it," she said, and in token of 
how she cared she tossed it into the fire. 
She went out, as usual, without attendants 
or guards, and met — Luccheni. 

Had these matters been declared at the 
trial, the murderer's punishment would not 
have differed, but the political scandal would 
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have been too great In that doomed em- 
pire they dare not stir the ashes of intrigue. 
Nor was the little Greek tutor the man to 
go against the imperial will. (He was not 
without reasonable ambition. So he got 
himself made a doctor of laws in Vienna ; 
he has a future before him.) The old 
policy prevailed, — ^round this death, as round 
so many others in this ill-starred house, there 
was silence. The body was laid away in 
the vault that houses so many slain Haps- 
burgs. In Hungary there was universal 
grief. In Grermany the mourning was 
official; the court went into black for 
ten days. 

These are the bloody steps that mark 
the downgoing of Austria as a world power. 
The mighty house of the Hapsburgs has 
been brought down in death and dishonor. 
He who began this work is in his grave. 
It goes on now of its own momentum. 
The old emperor cares less and less for pub- 
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lie affairs. He holds to his tranquillity. 
His heir is Arehduke Francis Ferdinand. 
He has the Hapsburg instinct towards social 
nonconformity. That no element of dis- 
cord may be wanting in the succession, he 
has married a woman who cannot bear him 
royal children. Countess Chotek is his 
wife, but by law her children are cut off 
from the succession. The queer little Bel- 
gian princess, who was once Rudolph's 
wife, has married a negligible Lonyay. 
Thus the great dynasty is dying out and 
drifting down into the commonness of ordi- 
nary life. It is no new destiny for royalty. 
In Paris a son of the Bourbons is a barber, — 
and very well he shaves ; there, too, a Bra- 
ganza measures tape in an obscure shop. 
It is not at all improbable that in time 
people will be served by a Hapsburg in the 
restaurants of Vienna or New York. 
It is a dying race, but neither its vices 

nor its crimes brought it down ; it stood in 
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the way of implacable cmpirc-makers» and 
so it had to perish. 

The ancient empire, torn by the struggle 
of warring races, and honey-combed with 
treachery homemade, and intrigue imported 
from Germany, is nearing its dissolution. 
In the east, in the north, in the south of 
the shambling state the big conspiracy 
smoulders. There is no strong hand to 
damp it down. The gigantic plan that 
Bismarck worked out, — with the laborious 
patience of an ox tracing a furrow, — ap- 
proaches its successful end. 
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THE SULTAN'S SECRET AGENTS 

A LTHOUGH all the governments deny 
-^A. it, there is not a government under 
which a cabinet noir does not exist and has 
not existed since letters were written. At 
Washington, as at Berlin and London, no 
correspondence of importance escapes this 
administrative inquisition. In spite of all 
denials, every government maintains a dark 
chs^ber in which letters are opened and 
read, before being sent on to their destina- 
tions. In the turmoil preliminary to the 
Spanish-American War, a secretary of the 
Spanish legation at Washington discovered 
this to his cost. Without the cabinet noir^ 
the secret police could hardly exist. 
Through it the chie& are enabled to spy 
upon their agents, who are recruited in all 
ranks of society, and paid in proportion to 
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their standing and services. It is, however, 
in politics and diplomacy that the cabinet 
noir works most actively. Often it is of 
supreme importance for a nation to know 
the instructions sent to this ambassador or 
that, and the contents of his dispatches. 
Of course these communications are in 
cipher, but for the cabinet noir there are no 
cryptographic mysteries. Even cipher can 
be read. Documents of very great im- 
portance are sent by diplomatic couriers 
and " king's messengers," but this is excep- 
tional. In the papers which have thus 
been stolen, read, copied, and preserved in 
the secret archives of the various states, 
lies the real history that will some day be 
written. Bunau-Varilla's letters, — ^filed away 
in the cabinets noirs of Paris and Wash- 
ington, — will some day shed a mocking 
light on the recent occurrences at Panama, 
and many another historic event will take 
on an unexpected color. 
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Never, perhaps, did the cabinet noir work 
more diligently than a few years ago, when 
all the great powers intervened in the afl&irs 
of Crete. Many and diverse interests were 
at stake. England, France, and Italy, 
though ostensibly working together to re- 
deem Crete from Ottoman misrule, were 
suspicious and distrustful allies ; Russia, as 
usual, was in doubt and ignorance ; Ger- 
many was for the sultan, and so, while the 
ships of all nations lay off the Cretan 
shore, the real battle was fought by innu- 
merable agents and spies in the dark under- 
world of politics. Insurgents were bribed 
first on one side and then on the other; 
spies were outplayed by subtler spies ; ally 
betrayed ally. That out of this coil free- 
dom came to Crete was due to the dogged- 
ness of one man, — ^that stout French sailor- 
man. Admiral Pottier, — ^to him and an effi- 
cient cabinet noir. Against him were the 
two most autocratic rulers in the world of 
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to-day, — the theatrical German kaiser and 
the dark and bilious little man who, from 
the heights of Yildiz, glooms over the 
Ottoman world, — William II. and Abdul- 
Hamid Khan II., — ^the strangest pair of 
friends that one can imagine. Nor could 
any one have foreseen their defeat. 

One by one Turkey has lost her great 
and beautifiil provinces in Europe. By 
force or duplicity they have been taken 
from her, — ^the Dobrudja, Montenegro, 
Servia, Rumania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, Rumelia, and Crete. The 
Turk is a good fighter. Wherever you 
find a Mussulman, you get courage of a 
sort. Probably no other modem man has 
so much of this fine semibarbaric quality, 
but with it all the Turk has diplomacy of 
an extremely shrewd kind. He is silent 
and patient ; his is the diplomacy of " Yes." 
If he is threatened, he says " Yes ;" if he 
is coaxed, he says " Yes," — ^and bides his 
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time. To the modem spirit of Europe, he 
opposes a dull and terrible force of inertia. 
Had it not been for this, the somber genius 
of Oriental despotism would have perished 
long ago. Promising everything, always 
saying "Yes," but never yielding, the 
Turkish Empire has maintained itself 
against the aggression of the entire western 
world. Its power, however, is not alone at 
Yildiz, where the little sultan broods 
darkly ; nor in the imperial divan ; it goes 
wherever goes the Mussulman. Every 
Turk is an agent of the palace and the 
porte. His patriotism and his religion are 
one. Wherever he may be he feces the 
East ; you see him in the streets of Paris, 
hawking sweets, humble in his fez and 
dirty stambouUnej — ^he is a servant of the 
porte quite as much as Ej^vad-Pasha. 
Mussulmans swarm in every European 
capital. They are students of law and of 
medicine ; they are merchants and coster- 
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mongers ; they are bankers, or laborers of 
the lowest sort ; but, one and all, they are 
active agents of Abdul-Hamid. These 
suave, dark, fat little men bum with a fire 
beside which all other fanaticism is pale. 
It matters not whence they have come, — 
those of Africa as of Asia, of Constantino- 
ple as of Morocco, the sedentaries and the 
nomads, the citizens who pray in marble 
mosques or the caravan folks, who, cross- 
ing the desert, kneel at the hour of prayer 
and make their ablutions in sand ; wearers 
of the turban or the fez ; those who carry 
yataghans in their girdles or those whom 
you see (suave, inexplicable, accomplished) 
in the schools of London, Berlin, or Paris, 
— ^all of them are dominated from afar by 
the imperial divan. Most of them are un- 
accredited ; few of them are paid ; yet no 
other country has so faithful a diplomatic 
corps, or one so accomplished. 

I knew a prefect of the isles. He was 
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as honest a Turk as one can imagine, a 
man of western culture, and gentlemanly 
ideas of honor. He had made his dSbut 
in the reform party of the Young Turks. 
He was a partisan of liberalism. He 
dreamed of a new Turkey, — with a consti- 
tutional government and a European kind 
of administration. He had literary talent 
and won a reputation as a thinker and 
writer. At one time he was governor of 
Scio, but finally he was banished for the 
crime of advocating reform. He went to 
Paris and began an agitation against Turk- 
ish misrule. 

Many statesmen befriended him. 
Among others was M. Hanotaux, the 
minister of foreign afl&irs. Between dusk 
and dawn, one night, our Turk fled from 
France, carrying to the sultan the news 
of French intervention in the Cretan 
afl£dr. He had stolen important papers, 
and would not have hesitated at murder; 
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yet he was an honorable Turk, — ^an un- 
accredited diplomat. Such were the men 
who watched in Europe, while the sultan 
was damping down in blood the Christian 
insurrection in Crete. 

It need hardly be said that the Cretan in- 
sunection of 1897 and 1898, — like that in 
Macedonia later, — was fed and fanned by 
the outside powers. The Cretans suffered 
quite as much from their saviors, — ^the ma- 
rauding Greeks, — ^as from their Turkish 
tyrants ; they were harassed alternately by 
Christians and Mussulmans. Europe had 
no desire to put an end to this disorder ; it 
was an excuse for ultimately seizing the 
province. E^ch of the great powers was 
aiming to secure a preponderating influence 
in Crete. Germany alone was an excep- 
tion. She ranged herself on the side of 
Turkey. 

The real interpretation of modem history 

is to be sought in economic facts. Ger- 
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many's way to the Near Blast, where a prof- 
itable market for her products may be 
found, lies through Macedonia; already 
her railways bind Hamburg to the Levant. 
She was bribed by Macedonian concessions 
to aid the sultan in his attempt to hold 
Crete. 

In the meantime the outcry against the 
** Turkish massacres" was loud in Europe. 
I do not mean to deny the reality of these 
outrages. I have been too close to them. 
I would only point out that, in our ma- 
terialistic age, all things work together for 
him who has goods to sell to the unbe- 
liever. The native Christians were in revolt 
against the Turkish govemor. The Mus- 
sulmans, on an order from Constantinople, 
retaliated in kind. The beys announced a 
general massacre for May; many Chris- 
tians were killed ; many Christian villages 
were sacked; placards everywhere called 
the Mussulmans to the holy war ; at Sitia, 
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at Candia, at Hierapetra, and at Retimo, 
the killing went menily on. The Turks 
held the towns. In the interior the Chris- 
tians marched to and fro, killing unbeliev- 
ing old men, women, and children. Greece 
sent a little army, under Prince George, into 
the country. Then France aroused herself. 
Admiral Pottier was sent to Crete with or- 
ders to do what he could to stay the shed- 
ding of blood and to alleviate the sufferings 
of the natives. He was distinctly instructed 
not to interfere with the ** domination of 
the sultan." The other nations were equally 
indifferent to the Cretan aspiration for au- 
tonomy. The kaiser announced, — in his 
excited way, — ^that any interference with 
the sultan's authority in Crete would be 
"the prelude of a European war." He 
would not, he averred, " remain inactive in 
the face of this spoliation." So, confronted 
by this declaration, England hesitated to 
aid the Greeks in their attempts to annex 
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the province. The defeat of the Greeks in 
Thessaly put an end to that project forever. 
Crete fell back into anarchy, the two races 
murdering each other with the usual fe- 
rocity and fenaticism. Of all the foreign 
admirals, the only one who aided Admiral 
Pottier in his attempt to secure peace was 
the Italian, Canevaro. He, however, was 
hampered by his instructions from Rome, 
where the German and Turkbh agents 
were extremely active. Hanotaux, then 
French minister of foreign afeirs, was 
merely a lackey of the sultan. Virtually, 
Admiral Pottier stood alone. He had only 
two ships, the "Chanzy" and the "Su- 
chet;" he had only a few men, but he 
managed to enforce order, to expatriate the 
more bellicose Turks, and to disarm the 
Christians. He set about organizing a free 
government for Crete. This was the situa- 
tion when the two autocrats, — he of the 

East and he of the West, — ^made their last 
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eflfort to recapture the lost province. It was 
an able plan. The man to whom it was 
intrusted was better able to carry it out 
than any other in the Near East, and he 
came within hailing distance of success. 
This man was Djevad-Pasha, formerly 
grand vizier of the Turkish Empire. 

It was in July, 1897, that Djevad-Pasha 
arrived in Crete. He went ostensibly to 
take command of the Turkish troops and 
superintend their removal. He had with 
him a great train of attendants and a bulky 
treasure chest. He was excessively friendly 
to the foreign admirals. No man could be 
more amiable. He had been bred in Eu- 
rope. He spoke French like his native 
tongue. He knew English and German. 
At the dinners he gave to the foreign rep- 
resentatives he talked of nothing but peace, 
of the Sultan's acquiescence in the plan for 
the autonomy of Crete, and of his own 

honest good faith. In the meantime his 
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agents were scattering money broadcast. 
The Christians took the sultan's money, but 
remained feithful to their pact with the 
admirals. The Mussulmans, more honest, 
committed the murders for which they were 
paid. From Thessaly little bands of Turk- 
ish soldiers filtered into Crete. A Turkish 
fleet, cruising in the Archipelago, went to 
visit the Cretan ports. A division of old 
cruisers, flanked with torpedo boats, crawled 
out of the Dardanelles and crept on to 
Scio. The admirals threatened to fire on 
the fleet if it should appear in Cretan 
waters. Djevad smiled; the cruisers re- 
mained at Smyrna. Djevad was quite en- 
titled to smile, as the transports which were 
smuggling in the real Turkish troops, were 
coming and going, — ^innocent-seeming mer- 
chant ships, — ^from Tripoli and Anatolia. 
By August he felt that he had all the men 
he needed. Within a few weeks he had 
recreated a Turkish army and organized the 
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Mussulmans throughout the province. In 
every mosque, in every cafi of the Turks, it 
was whispered that the "Master of the 
Hour" had come, — ^he who should drive 
out the infidel and avenge Europe's insult 
to the Commander of the Faithful. Yet 
so quietly was this prepared that not a ru- 
mor reached the great powers. England, 
busy with her march on Khartum and 
making ready for Fashoda, withdrew most 
of her ships and recalled her admiral. 
Against fifty thousand Mussulmans in 
Candia she had only four hundred men. 
The Austrians deported the Italians and the 
Russians were ordered home. The Turk- 
ish policy of promising everything, — the 
diplomacy of "Yes," — had prevailed in 
every capital in Europe. The only excep- 
tion was Paris. There Hanotaux had fallen 
from power, and in the confusion Admiral 
Pottier was not recalled, but was left, in- 
deed, to his own devices. What he did 
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was to make himself the ruler of the prov- 
ince. In a free-handed oriental way the 
old French sailorman assumed the powers 
of a governor and judge, in matters mili- 
tary and civil, and he was quite convinced 
that he had pacified the country and pre- 
pared it for self-government. The months 
went by while he dwelt in this illusion. 
The Turkish conspiracy spread everywhere, 
and was ripe for action ; it awaited only the 
word from Constantinople, and Constanti- 
nople awaited the order from Berlin. 

The master of Turkey is a wise man and 
timid. Better than any one else he knew 
the vengeance that Europe would take 
should he, — ^without aid or ally, — let loose 
upon Crete this new and remorseless war 
of fanaticism. Wise and timid, he had 
brought the fentastic German kaiser round 
to his side. William II. set out upon his 
spectacular tour of the Orient and the Holy 

Land. With theatrical splendor, gloriosis" 
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simuSj with the gilt crown of Charlemagne 
and a marshal's baton, the kaiser journeyed 
on in a cloud of police protectors. This 
meeting with the sultan was as curious as 
any other in modem history. One was 
timid, melancholy, feline, and patient ; the 
other, a fettening man of middle height* 
with heavy brows, large mouth, and blue 
eyes, full of indecision, arched over by red- 
dish eyebrows, — an impulsivist, talker, and 
player of parts, with all a player's vanity 
and susceptibility ; the one a ruler in spite 
of his physical cowardice, and the other a 
king of the footlights. 

Preserved in Paris are what reports of 
this interview have filtered through the 
leaky mails into the cabinet noir. Humble, 
patient, and furtive, the master of the East 
listened, while the westem monarch thun- 
dered. Always he dilated on his great 
idea, — ^the drang nach Osten^ — ^that onset to 
the East of German imperialism. Always 
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the sultan said "Yes," yielding at every 
point, granting every demand. 

Then he paid him the highest honor in 
his power. 

It was a high honor, indeed : he sent the 
former grand vizier, Djevad-Pasha, to ac- 
company the kaiser in his journey in Syria 
and the Holy Land. 

Just before the two monarchs parted, the 
sultan spoke of troubled Crete. He asked 
his good friend to visit the province, and, 
having judged the situation, to give his im- 
perial advice. No request could have been 
more tempting. It was the emperor's foi- 
ble to give advice on every topic, from 
the hang of his wife's dress to the relations 
of capital and labor, from religion to the 
make-up of his court players. He accepted 
the invitation. 

William II. is not a man to do anything 
simply. He has an instinct towards dram- 
atizing life. The mysterious Orient was 
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round him like an atmosphere. He deter- 
mined to go to Crete incognito^ — he would 
be Harun al-Raschid, spying out the land, 
darkly disguised. Of a surety, he had an 
admirable Mesrour in the wily pasha who 
had been vizier. 

This was to be a mighty secret. 

The kaiser had yet to leam that in the 
modem world there are no secrets. 

For awhile, however, nothing was sus- 
pected. The Turks in Crete were darkly 
organizing war ; the foreign admirals were 
lulled to sleepy confidence; in the open 
air, under an umbrella, the old French sail- 
orman sat in oriental wise, dispensing jus- 
tice and mling the quarrelsome little prov- 
ince. He, no more than the foreign offices 
of Europe, knew that Crete was a powder 
mine. He, like the others, was drugged by 
the diplomacy of " Yes." 

In Crete, as in other portions of the Turk- 
ish Empire, the European governments had 
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established their own postal system. One 
common mail-bag served to transport the 
letters of the various consuls and represen- 
tatives of the westem states. It was usually 
dispatched by way of the Austrian rail- 
ways. In this international post-office 
every government had its spy. Usually 
this interesting person was an Albanian, a 
Greek, or a Jew of the Levant. The 
French spy was an Armenian, a great cow- 
ard, but consumed with a money-hunger 
that forced him to take extreme chances. 
Now, there was a heavy reward for copies 
of the German correspondence, which 
usually passed through the hands of an 
Albanian kavassy a fire-eater and a man- 
killer. The Arrnenian took his life in his 
hands every time he approached this trucu- 
lent servant of Germany. Like many 
other Armenians, however, he had craft: 
and no conscience. One night the Al- 
banian drank coffee with him, — ^that his- 
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toric Turkish coffee in which sugar is re- 
placed by the sweet root of bou-nefu^ — and 
so fell asleep and died. His papers were 
brought to the migratory cabinet noir^ which 
accompanied the French command, and 
there deciphered. One dispatch seemed 
important. It was so short and dark that 
there was evident weight in it. Taken out 
of cipher and read en clair^ it said : " The 
date has been changed to November thir- 
teen." That was all. 

To the old French admiral, dispensing 
justice on a broken divan in the open air, 
this document was brought. He read it 
and mused. What date had been changed 
to November thirteen? There was only 
one date of importance. That was No- 
vember fifteen, upon which day the last 
of the Turks was to be deported from 
Cretan land, — Crete, free forever from the 
sultan's rule, was to receive autonomy. 
On that day, too, the German kaiser, ac- 
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companied by Djcvad-Pasha, was to arrive 
at Khania in the " Hohenzollern." Was 
this the date to be changed? The old 
sailorman pondered. He could make 
nothing of it. So, being a man who had 
sound instincts against crime, he arrested 
the Armenian for murder, and waited. 
One thing only he could do. That was 
to hurry on the evacuation of Crete by 
the Turkish soldiery. The evening of 
November twelfth, he saw the last of the 
Turkish troops aboard the transports, 
which were to raise anchor at dawn. Of 
the Turkish guerillas who had filtered in 
from Thessaly or had been smuggled in 
by merchantmen from Smyrna and Tripoli 
and Anatolia, he knew nothing at all. The 
town seemed quiet enough. To be sure, 
the great mosque was thronged, but fanati- 
cism ran no higher than usual. Always, 
when a Mussulman turns his face to the 
black stone which is circled with a silver 
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disk, his fanaticism becomes ecstasy; his 
ecstasy madness. As he was passing the 
mosque, he heard the iman wail his "5«- 
millah /" Out of the silence and mute 
adoration he heard a great cry arise, — 
*^j41la Akbar !'' — ^ multitude of voices cry- 
ing, " God is great !" But the old admiral 
did not dream that this was the prelude of 
a holy war, — the preparation for a bloody 
dawn of massacre and treachery. He went 
his way unperturbed. Came the moming 
of the thirteenth. At an early hour Ad- 
miral Pottier was informed by the consul 
of Germany that the German cruiser, 
"Hertha," would arrive in the roadstead 
of the Sude that afternoon, but that the 
" Hohenzollem," upon which was the em- 
peror, William II., would pass at a dis- 
tance, and without pause; the kaiser, he 
added, had decided not to touch at a 
Cretan port. 

Meanwhile the day wore on and the 
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Turkish transports did not depart. Hus- 
sein, whom Djevad had left in command, 
promised always, smiled, and procrasti- 
nated. In the town the Turks gathered 
everywhere in little groups. The Chris- 
tians, though they had not given up their 
arms, had broken up their military organ- 
ization. There was really no power that 
could oppose a Turkish outbreak. Ad- 
miral Pottier had with him exactly eight 
men and two officers — the captain Du- 
pourqu6 and the lieutenant Chevallier. It 
was with this power that he, — the repre- 
sentative of the admirals of allied nations, 
— held Crete that day. 

Late in the afternoon the "Hertha" 
dropped anchor in the harbor. Since day- 
break the Turks had watched for her ar- 
rival. Six men came ashore. One of 
them, portly and smiling in fez and stam^ 
bouliney was Djevad-Pasha. Another, who 
wore his left arm in a sling, was treated 
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with extreme deference by his companions. 
Under the guns of the German cruiser they 
strolled to and fro along the strand. The 
" Hertha" fired no guns ; no signal of any 
kind had been given; but when the six 
men from the German cruiser appeared on 
the shore a wild tumult broke out in the 
town. The Turks poured out of their 
houses, crying, " God is great !" and firing 
at random. 

Djevad and his companions started to- 
wards the town. Admiral Pottier inter- 
cepted them before they had gone twenty 
steps. He stopped the pasha, whom he 
knew of old. 

"This is no longer Turkish territory/* 
he said, " but I shall be glad to entertain 
you aboard my flagship." 

"Am I forbidden to land?" the pasha 
asked. 

" Yes, both you and your companions," 
Admiral Pottier replied. 
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The Grerman officer, with his arm in a 
sling, to whom the others showed such 
deference stepped forward. 

** In whose name," he asked, abruptly, 
** do you assert such authority ?" 

"In the name of the council of ad- 
mirals," the old sailor said, and bowed, as 
he added, " your Majesty." 

He with his arm in a sling was William 
of Germany. He had kept his promise to 
the sultan. The evacuation had been de- 
layed until his arrival. His coming was 
the signal for a long-prepared revolt which 
should demonstrate to him — and, with him 
as a witness, to Europe, — that the admirals 
had failed to establish order, and that un- 
pacified Crete was still Turkish at heart. 
It was to be a Turkish triumph of which 
the kaiser should be at once the witness 
and the accomplice. Already the Turkish 
soldiers were pouring over the sides of the 

transports in the harbor. In the town the 
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clamor was spreading. The old admiral 
summoned Chevallier and his eight men. 

** Escort these gentlemen to their boat 
and see them aboard the *Hertha,'" he 
said. 

The kaiser looked at the eight marines ; 
then he looked at E^evad-Pasha; without a 
word he turned on his heel and marched 
back to the boat; the others followed. 
When they were safe aboard, the " Hertha" 
weighed anchor and sailed away. The 
Turks, confused and sullen, returned to 
their ships or homes. Admiral Pottier, 
with his eight marines and two officers, 
quieted the town. So came one of the 
prettiest conspiracies in modem history to 
naught. Had Djevad-Pasha reached the 
town and assumed command, nothing 
could have stopped the holy war; had 
the kaiser been present, — and, as the sultan 
intended, by his very presence been made 
an accomplice, — ^war would have been 
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loosed in all Europe, and Turkish diplo- 
macy, working darkly in the tumult, would 
have held Crete and recovered, it may be, 
more than one lost province. All that 
was prevented only by the dogged de- 
cision of one man, — ^the stem old sailor 
who did not hesitate to put the kaiser him- 
self under arrest. 

Admiral Pottier was not rewarded. He 
died last year. He was in command of 
the Mediterranean squadron when I saw 
him at Marseilles, a few months before his 
death. A cmsty and modest old man, 
he would not talk much of the great events 
in which he had figured. 

** Had my Armenian," he said, " not se- 
cured that letter, I should not have forced 
the Turkish troops to embark before the 
fifteenth, — and the day of the thirteenth 
would have had a different ending." 

" I tmst that the Armenian was properly 

rewarded." 
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"He was," said the admiral ; "they tied 
a greased cord around his neck and pulled 
on the two ends." 

Thriftier or more fortunate, the kaiser 
secured a more profitable reward. If you 
will look at a map of Turkey, you will 
see that Macedonia is, for Germany, — 
essentially a land power, — ^the doorway of 
the Levant. You will see that the two 
great German railway routes from Ham- 
burg and Frankfort converge at Budapest, 
and, trending thence toward Constantmo- 
ple, pass through Macedonia. This great 
highway of trade, still uncompleted, is the 
payment for William's darkling visit to 
Crete. 
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MANY people, notably that wise old 
man De Blowitz, have told of the 
youth of the German emperor, William 
the Second, his impatience to reign, and 
his haste to snatch up the crown from the 
pillow of his dying father. 

Since then the ambitious kronprmz has 
become a conservative, active, and self- 
mastered ruler, but over his reign there 
will always rest the shadow of San Remo. 
It was there the father lay dying, while the 
son, cynical in his eagerness to reign, raced 
away towards his throne. The disease that 
killed his &ther has already fastened upon 
his successor. By an irony equally grim 
the emperor, to-day, finds his own son ar- 
rayed against him. The quarrel is not for 
the throne. The present crown prince has 
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no crafty ambition. There is nothing of the 
soldier in him. He is an amiable young 
man, loving the pleasures of the open air, 
like any English gentleman, and is fond of 
sport. He would be quite content if the 
emperor should reign forever. The conflict 
between them is one of temperament, of 
feeling, and almost of race. The cause of 
it is known in all the courts of Europe. 
The records are in the cabinets noirs^ — ^those 
dark archives, — which are kept in Wash- 
ington as well as in London and Berlin. 
It is the story, — and, after all, there is 
only one story in the world, — of a man 
and a maid. 

If great soldiers were made and not 
bom, Friedrich Wilhelm Ernst Victor 
should be indubitably a fighting man of 
the first order. No other baby ever came 
into the world to such a noise of cannon 
and drums, to such a clamor of fifes and 

triangles and cymbals; no younger baby 
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was ever displayed to marching troops; 
his whole infancy was a kaleidoscope of 
arms and banners ; he was almost bom in 
uniform. He cut his teeth on an ivory 
saber. He learned to toddle by aid of a 
rifle. When nature dowered him with a 
squad of little brothers, he became captain 
over them. The royal nursery was a bar- 
rack in which the little princes, — ^their good 
pale eyes heavy with broken sleep, their lit- 
tle mouths still wet with milk, their blonde 
heads clipped in military fashion, — marched 
and countermarched, rigid as little tin sol- 
diers. Arms and the man they sang, — not 
the jolly rhymes of Hansel and Gretel. 
Probably there was never before, in a 
royal household or out, so droll, so 
pathedc a nursery, — ^with its squad of 
baby soldiers. 

The serious side of it was that it was 
a symbol of the new Germany, with 
all its military ostentation, and with all 
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its anachronistic revival of the old drill- 
master and bully of Europe, Frederick the 
Great. 

The eldest of the little grenadiers was 
bom May 6, 1882. When he was six 
years of age he became the crown prince. 
Year by year he played the same game of 
war, — the kriegsspiel^ — and fed upon the 
divine right of kings. 

It was a life of reviews, parades, and 
maneuvers ; of camp and field, and of bar- 
rack and mess-room; it was, perhaps, as 
cabined, cribbed, and confined a life as 
ever youth grew up in, — ^unless one were 
born in a strait-jacket. The crown 
prince lived in it until he was twenty. So 
far he had been shut out fi'om the broad 
and scholarly education which is at the 
elbow of almost every German lad. The 
press of the Fatherland, which is tolerably 
fi-ee-spoken, stirred up quite a clamor. It 

was ridiculous, the good editors argued, 
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that their future ruler should be ignorant 
of everything except the nicety of salutes 
and the theorem of epaulets. The em- 
peror yielded. He sent the twenty-year- 
old prince to the University of Bonn, 
where he himself had spent his student 
days and nights. Only one aid-de-camp 
accompanied the young man. 

"Go, now," said the kaiser, "and be- 
come a worthy Grcrman student." 

The art of being a student in Germany 

is, as • everyone who has tried it knows, 

rather complicated. The getting of book 

lore b supplemented by much clashing of 

schlaeger^ by some blood-letting, by a great 

deal of loud singing, and by deep drinking 

of beer. Whether it be Jena or Bonn or 

Heidelberg, it is all the same. The young 

philosopher must show his prowess both in 

the beer-duel and in the less dangerous 

duel with swords. The young prince was 

not only permitted to attend the classic 
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bier^kneipe ; he was also ordered to attend 
and drink as became the heir to the Ger- 
man throne. It was an imperial and a 
paternal command. 

Can you imagine the scene ? 

The crown prince was not only modest, 
but was also timid as a child, in spite of 
his military rank. He had been brought 
up in the rigor of Prussian discipline, and 
under the caprice of home tyranny; the 
slightest fault had been punished with 
military severity ; he was a repressed and 
bashful lad, but no more. This youth, 
sentimental, poetical, and pure-minded, was 
thrown into the broad-girthed, brawling, 
guzzling proletariat of a German univer- 
sity, and commanded to compete with such 
fellows in their coarse pleasures. In huge, 
smoky, lamp-lit cellars, it was his to drink 
down mugs of beer at a word of command 
from some gross " president " or beer-lord ; 

to sing when he was told or howl in 
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chorus, and to play for scars in the foolish 
game of swords. Grermany is a land of 
castes, but its student-world is utter de- 
mocracy. It is well enough for a coarse- 
grained youth, who has been roughened in 
a ** gymnasium/' to take a dip into such a 
world ; he will come out of it a grave doc- 
tor, lawyer, or theologian ; but for a timid 
lad, bred in the quasi-monastery of a court, 
it is not so well. The crown prince found 
it anything but well. He begged to be 
allowed to leave,— or, at least, if he must 
stay, to attend only the lectures and spend 
his time in study. The kaiser told him 
his choice was between the beir^kneipe and 
a military prison, so the young man fin- 
ished his semester. Came the vacation. 
The docile youth, though he had shown 
no great beer-prowess, was rewarded with a 
trip to his royal kin in England. There 
he was to receive another education ; that 

of high life, Education mondaine. His pro- 
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fessor was to be the "first gentleman in 
Europe," — ^as the fond English call him, 
— ^his great-uncle, Edward VII. 

He had not known much of that court, 
though the old Queen Victoria loved him. 
He was the grandson of her first and fa- 
vorite daughter. Her German great-grand- 
son was very dear to her. Once, when he 
was staying with her at Osborne, she put 
on his finger a ring, — z worn band of 
gold, quite plain, like a wedding ring. Per^ 
haps it had some association with her own 
youth and love; be that as it may, she 
put it on his finger and asked him to 
promise that he would never give it to 
anyone except the woman he had chosen 
to be his wife. This sacred promise the 
boy gave the old, old queen ; and always 
he wore the ring. 

The king made much of him for a few 
weeks, and then the season was over for 
1900 ; London was empty, save for a few 
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millions of the kind of people who do not 
count; the court and society had fled to 
the country. The king was at Sandring- 
ham or wherever else pleased him best; 
the crown prince of Germany was a guest 
of the Marlboroughs at Blenheim. For 
the first time in his life he tasted liberty. 
He was free from the constraints of his 
martial home and the more intolerable 
companionships of Bonn ; he had escaped 
fi-om the military hothouse of Berlin and 
his freedom was the finest in the world, — 
the broad, well-ordered, gentlemanly lib- 
erty of an English country house. He 
fitted into the life as if he had been bom 
to it. He found himself a gentleman 
among gentlemen, — nothing more. The 
open-air life by day, the idle afternoons 
under the trees, the dances at night, — 
flowers and beautiful girls, — the talk of 
accomplished women and men, — it was a 
new and wonderful world to this youth 
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who had always been in prison. The 
grace and sweetness of it all enchanted 
him ; his heart opened. 

The " little tin soldier" was a man. 

Every nation leads a double life. Even 
our own honest republic is honeycombed 
with dark recesses of policy and what is 
rightly called statecraft. Our frank Presi- 
dent is supplemented by Mr. Hay, and, as 
well, by John E. Wilkie, our chief of 
secret service, who wears, quite properly, 
a dark air of mystery as he goes about the 
world. We have not invented espionage, 
and I do not know that we have perfected 
it, but where other spies go our list-footed 
gentlemen go also, and there is in Wash- 
ington a tolerably complete knowledge of 
the doings in the underworld of interna- 
tional politics. Brussels, however, is the 
capital of the international espionage, 
whether it be political or diplomatic or 
military, — this by reason of its central posi- 
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tion and the neutrality of Belgium. The 
secret service of France has always been 
singularly good, as it has need to be. Of 
recent years, however, the service has been 
badly dislocated. Both England and Grer- 
many have outmaneuvered it time and 
again. A few years ago a stranger in Paris 
might have seen a whole city boiling with 
patriotism and hissing an alien king in the 
streets. What interest had the Parisians in 
crying "yf has le rot Uhlan /" as he of Spain 
passed ? None in the world. The Grerman 
embassy had, however, at that moment, an 
interest in creating a " diplomatic incident," 
and so it distributed money to the servile 
press of Paris, loosed its many agents in the 
streets, and organized the " manifestation." 
This is a single, slight illustration of the 
utility — the morality is another question — 
of a secret service which has to do with 
more than smugglers and coiners and such 
simple folks. One can not live for many 
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years in Europe, and study what are ironi- 
cally called " public affairs," without cutting 
many of these dark trails. International 
espionage is a huge and complicated sys- 
tem. That part which has to do with poli- 
tics is by far the most important. In 
France, at all events, under the popular 
tumult of many a noisy election, the wily 
work of England or Germany has been dis- 
covered^ Three years ago I was told by 
one who was informed that the French 
government knew and was watching the fol- 
lowing foreign agents : Two hundred and 
seventy-four Germans, eighteen Austrians, 
seventy-one Italians, eleven Spaniards, 
seventy Englishmen, and thirty-three Rus- 
sians and Poles, with a fair complement of 
Americans, Dutch, and Swedes. Through 
so finely reticulated a network of observa- 
tion hardly the smallest minnow of a fact 
can escape. Nothing takes place in Europe, 
I believe, — no statesman takes snufF, no 
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king sneezes, — ^but it is known within 
twenty-four hours to every state. 

All of this is " a secret of Polichincllc." 
I have had acquaintanceship with a good 
many of these fellows, — spies of low de- 
gree, " agents" de haul far age ; gentlemen, 
officers, journalists, and great ladies, as well 
as the lowlier adventurers, who prowl 
around organized society as a wolf goes 
round a sheepfold, hungrily. One of them, 
who was connected with the Grerman em- 
bassy at Paris under old Prince von Miin- 
ster, was a pleasant fellow whose wants 
outran his income. He had served the 
London Times^ or, rather, De Blowitz, — 
now and then ; in fact, he was one of those 
mercenaries who are ready to serve under 
any banner, so long as there is pay or loot. 
Once I came upon him at a reception at 
the Elys6e. There was something about 
the way he shook hands that was as good 
as an invitation to walk aside. 
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"What is it?" I asked. 

** I suppose you have need of a collabo- 
rator, now and then, like every other 
journalist?" he asked. 

So we went away from the ladies who 
promenaded their beauty to and fro, — ^from 
such dignitaries as General Horace Porter, 
representing his country; from Monsieur 
Loubet, a little gray smiling man with the 
great red cordon of the Legion of Honor 
slanting across his breast ; we came to the 
gallery where, in the long ago. Marquise 
de Pompadour played a historic prank. 
There, when we were alone, save for a 
couple of frogged lackeys in amaranthine 
waistcoats, he told me of the news that was 
whispered in the embassies. 

" It is the story of a prince's escapade," 
said he, — ^** the young crown prince. He 
tried to escape from Germany and is now 
under military arrest at Potsdam. Cherchez 
la femme^ you say. What else are we 
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doing! Who is she? I do not know, 
but it may give you a hint when I state 
that the crown prince's plan was to go to 
America. Ah, the American woman, mon 
ami! For whom else does one commit 
follies in these days? He is safe under 
lock and key, of course, and so the great 
scandal has not happened; but can you 
not imagine what might have been ? Sup- 
pose he had fled to Russia, or come into 
France! Would that not have made a 
pretty embroilment? The political kettle 
would have boiled over. Or suppose he 
had reached your United States ! Would 
you have welcomed the young rebel ? It 
is a pretty diplomatic question, take it as 
you will." 

At that time no more than this was 
known, unless General Porter, — unless Mr. 
Secretary Hay, — had an exacter knowl- 
edge. At the American embassy, in the 
Avenue K16ber, the wise and silent Mr. 
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Vignaud (who is, in fact, the embassy, and 
has been for a quarter of a century), was 
darkly uncommunicative. Every trail led 
to a blind alley. None of the sources of 
information upon which a journalist may 
usually depend was productive. Beyond 
the fact communicated by the German 
attachi^ — ^the simple, overpaid fact that the 
crown prince was under anest, — ^nothing 
was discoverable. Had he indeed tried to 
run away to the United States? That 
might be taken as a fact acquired. Then 
who was she? A she in that romance 
there must, of course, be. Neither I nor 
the other journalist, who made it his busi- 
ness to uncover this bit of court history, 
could find out. Time, as the novelists say, 
went by, — ^twelve and eighteen months 
of it. 

There are two thmgs, says a proverb of 
the Turks, which can not be hid ; and these 
are musk and love. 
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Surely love can not be hid. 

Of all the international marriages no 
other was quite so notable as that of Miss 
Consuelo Vandcrbilt and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The English journals told us 
that "blood is thicker than water;" there 
were pretty references to kinship and " hands 
across the sea." It was charming. The 
young duchess was assigned a delicious 
rdle in Ikiglish society, — that of converting 
to Americanism the old aristocracy. She 
enlisted in her project many bright young 
girls, former schoolmates and companions 
of her life in New York. She made old 
Blenheim Palace an aviary of American 
girls. When the crown prince niade his 
memorable visit there he was enchanted; 
his heart opened. The little tin soldier 
warmed into delightful manhood. There 
was a flight of pretty girls. And none 
was more beautiful than Miss Gladys 
Deacon, a daughter of J. Parker Deacon. 
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Miss Deacon grew into a beautiful, fair 
girl, reserved, with the melancholy pride 
of one who has borne unmerited misfor- 
tune. She was reserved; the prince was 
shy; and yet they came to know each 
other very well, during those summer days 
and nights at Blenheim. Love ran its old 
course. In his own way the prince told 
his love. The young girl was proud ; by 
her American birthright she felt herself the 
equal of any prince or royal personage 
on earth. Her answer was something 
like this : " Yes, I love you, as you 
love me. I should be unworthy of you, 
and of myself, if I did not demand an 
open, legal, royal marriage which shall 
be notified to the states and courts of 
Europe." 

Members of both English and German 
royal houses have a penchant for what are 
called morganatic marriages; the present 

Prince of Wales was morganatically mar- 
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ricd at Gibraltar to a niece of the unfortu- 
nate Admiral Tryon; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who died the other day, was another 
example ; a daughter of the fifth Duke of 
Richmond was proud to marry thus the 
German princeling, Exiward of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, — ^but very different is the pride of the 
American girl ! 

No one, I dare say, knows what battle 
the crown prince waged against himself; 
what I know, and what you may know, is 
that his answer was that of an honest and 
loyal lover. Three days after Miss Deacon 
had given her ultimatum he came to her and 
said, perhaps a trifle theatrically, but with 
sincerity : " Here is the token of my good 
feith. This is our betrothal ring. It was 
given to me by Queen Victoria, my great- 
grandmother, and I swore never to part 
with it, except to my wife. I give it to 
you. It is my gage that you shall be my 
wife, — ^the crown princess of Germany, if I 
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be crown prince, empress if I be emperor, — 
my partner in life and my wife." 

Saying these words, the young man 
slipped on her finger the circle of royal, 
historic gold. 

He went back to Germany and left the 
young girl with her wonderful dream. She 
loved, hoped, and waited. She prepared 
herself for the future that was to be hers, 
she fancied. In the evenings, in the long 
afternoons under the trees, she talked at 
length with the Duchess of Marlborough, 
her confidante and fnend. . The duchess, in 
her pride of rank and pride of race, saw no 
reason why her protigie should not wed a 
prince, — royalty, — ^an empire. Why should 
not the kaiser welcome an American daugh- 
ter-in-law? Already his ambitious policy 
was busy over-sea; and would not an 
American crown princess be a marvelous 
link in the friendship of the two great 
nations, already akin in blood and sym- 
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pathy ? This was the dream the two girls 
dreamed, — ^under the trees of Blenheim, as 
Gladys Deacon fingered the slim band of 
gold a great queen had worn. 

In the meantime the hero of this pretty 
dream had returned to Bonn. After his 
experience at Blenheim the coarse femili- 
arity of student life seemed more intolerable 
than ever before. He had no desire to 
bring the thought and memory of his love 
into that smoky atmosphere of riot. One 
evening he revolted. By way of punish- 
ment the president of his corps condemned 
him to drink interminable glasses of beer, — 
a dozen of them in as many minutes. The 
prince shrugged his shoulders and walked 
out of the kneipe. According to American 
ideals he had acted like a self-respecting 
youth. From a German viewpoint? It 
was lese-socidt^. It was not alone the college 
democracy he had offended; in running 
counter to a custom as old as German civ- 
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ilization he had roused the anger of every 
good Teuton. He was anti-German, he 
was Anglified, he was a snob. The story 
ran through the press. The Socialists 
puflfed it up to the dignity of a political 
issue. So terrible may be a tempest in a 
bier^stein ! Without waiting for permission 
the prince left the university. With this 
additional act of insubordination to answer 
for, he hastened to Berlin by the quickest 
conveyance and presented himself in the 
kaiser's private apartment. 

Would you read one of the most inter- 
esting bits of fiction extant, you have but 
to look over the files of the official press of 
Germany for that month. There is a sketch 
there of the meeting of father and son that 
might have served for a description of the 
femous interview between Colonel New- 
come and Clive. Never so kindly did a 
father reason out of his folly an impetuous 

boy. He himself, the kaiser explained, had 
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submitted to student tyranny in his day; 
the discipline was a good one ; no kind of 
life is beneath the study of one called on 
to rule, — and much more to the same pur- 
pose. In all this official story there is no 
truth whatever. There was no good- 
humored sympathy ; there was no fetherly 
pleading. William II. is not to be imagined 
in that rdle. Moreover, this college es- 
capade played but a small part in the con- 
versation. What the emperor said first was 
this: **I see you are not wearing that 
ring." It could not escape his keen glance. 
Musk and love, you remember, can not 
be hid. 

Those idle hours at Blenheim had not 
gone unmarked, and in some way the em- 
peror had leamed the secret of the lovers. 
The young prince believed his aide-de-camp 
had betrayed him. He may have been 
mistaken. Young lovers wear a nimbus 
that all the world may see. Be that as you 
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will, the idyl of Blenheim was an open page. 
Of that stormy meeting — of the emperor's 
impetuous anger — more than an echo 
reached the court. It was known that the 
crown prince offered to renounce his rank, 
his destiny, his empire and his country. 
Like Captain John Orth, really an archduke 
of Austria, who sailed away with a peasant 
lass and was heard of never again, he would 
give up everything for love. So the white 
flower of romance blossomed again in real 
life. To this fine speech of renunciation 
the kaiser's answer was very simple. He 
ordered the young man imder arrest. 

The disgraced prince, helpless as any 

lover in the world, was under lock and 

key; cooped up in some dark place like 

Joseph, — ^the story is in the one hundred 

and fifth psalm, — ^the iron entered his soul. 

Miss Deacon, at Blenheim, still nursed that 

wonderful dream the climax of which was 
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to be " the American empress." A warrant \ 
and visible token that it might come true 
was the slim, gold band on her finger. It 
was more convincing than a treaty en- 
grossed on parchment. Perhaps even the 
kaiser thought of it in that way. Queen 
Victoria had given it as a symbol of the 
kinship between England and old Germany. 
It signified that race-union in which those 
of her house so fondly believe. What had 
it to do on the finger of an American girl 
— ^this symbol of the brotherhood of 
kings — ^this ring which belonged not to 
any casual prince, but to the empire and 
the dynasty ? 

An attachd of the German Embassy in 
London, an accomplished man of the 
world, went down to Blenheim. He asked 
for the return of the ring. Germany and 
the emperor demanded it. The grief, the 
proud indignation of the two girls need not 
be pictured here. You can imagine it as 
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well as I, — ^yct neither of us was there to 
listen or to see. Miss Deacon refused; 
the Duchess of Marlborough approved of 
her refusal. Only to the prince who had 
put it on the hand he promised to take one 
day at the altar would she give it back. 
The diplomat went away. The young girl 
learned, — ^in spite of cabinets noirs, in spite 
of all the black machinations of two 
courts, — that the crown prince was true to 
her. She did not despair ; she kept her 
faith. Messenger after messenger came; 
came men of higher and higher rank, of 
influence more and more dominant; of 
arguments more and more persuasive. All 
the world was against this girl, except her 
stanch friend, the duchess. These per- 
sistent emissaries wounded her self-respect, 
outraged her girlish dignity, threatened and 
cajoled, — but she would not abandon her 
feith in the man who had told her his love, 

and she would not yield up the token of 
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his love's loyalty. An old bishop was 
sent to her. King Exiward himself took a 
hand. He tried to persuade the Duke of 
Marlborough to use his influence with the 
duchess; but the young duke refused to 
interpose his authority. For a long time 
after that, he and his American bride were 
coldly looked upon at court. 

" Only to the crown prince will I give 
it," she said. 

There is no steel bar that may not be 
broken. The last envoy earned back to 
Berlin the gold circlet. He was the kaiser's 
brother, Henry of Prussia. While the 
crown prince was kept fast in prison, Henry 
took his place at all public functions, even 
at the coronation of King Exiward. He 
went to Blenheim. Where diplomats, 
where Ikiglish royalty, had failed, this 
frank and sympathetic sailorman suc- 
ceeded. With what words of persuasion ? 

I know not ; he who laid bare to me this 
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little courtly drama said that Prince Henry 
sent one of his suite to Miss Deacon after 
she had finally consented to release the 
precious ring. He added that the young 
girl broke down at last, and, in a passion 
of tears, threw the ring at his feet and fled 
from the room. I do not think it was 
with so childish a gesture that she parted 
from her dream of greatness and the love 
that had come to her under the summer 
trees of Blenheim. With statelier dignity, 
I am sure, she who might have been an 
empress yielded to her destiny. That way 
were better. It is an evil world for royal 
lovers, and what they are to do in it I 
know not, or where they may find a way 
of happiness. King Cophetua rides no 
more. The ring went back to Berlin. The 
dream of love was over. The old crown 
of the HohenzoUems will not rest on the 
blonde head of the American girl, — ^and yet 
it might have been, were war lords less in- 
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flexible and lovers stancher-willed. Had 
the crown prince, when he fled from Bonn, 
gone direcdy to England, the story might 
have had another ending. 

Imprisonment tamed the prince's instinct 
toward social nonconformity. When he 
was released, he took up the burden of 
royal life, with no great enthusiasm, but 
docilely enough. Whatsoever he had at 
heart he hid under an air of frivolity. He 
has hunted folly and played with life. 
There is a chill between his imperial frither 
and him. Twice they have tried to marry 
him. Once it was to Princess Alexandra 
of Cumberland, a marriage that would have 
put an end to an old dynastic quarrel; 
again it was to Princess Thyra, of the royal 
Danish house. But the prince held aloof 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND THE VATICAN 

ENG ago France declared war upon the 
Roman hierarchy; to-day, for the 
first time in many a timid year, the Vatican 
has taken up the gauntlet. The causes of 
the war are obscure, but one broad prin- 
ciple underlies them all Beneath the sur- 
face are multiple curious threads that lead 
away to old national hatreds and far-reach- 
ing rancors. It is a strange story. More 
than any other, it is informed with the 
modem spirit. 

It has always been the destiny of France 
to walk a little in advance of other nations. 
There first the problems of civilization be- 
came worth fighting over. Later the war 
may shift to other and more sullen battle- 
fields, but always you will find that the 
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fire was blown up in Paris. Worid over, 
two civilizations arc battling, to-day. In 
France the war is most conspicuously 
waged. The fight upon the Vatican is 
but an incident of it. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that France is a Roman Cath- 
olic country. Of the thirty-eight and one- 
half millions who inhabit that pleasant 
land, thirty-five millions are nominally, at 
least, Roman Catholics. This France, the 
true France, the good France du centre, the 
real France, melancholy and delicate, con- 
servative and religious, is not represented 
by the heterogeneous mob of demagogues 
and financiers, political adventurers and op- 
portunists, which makes up the govern- 
ment of France. In this war their melan- 
choly and apathetic sympathy is on the 
side of Rome. On that side, too, are all 
that time has built up and made secure, — 
the vested interests of power and property, 
the broad dominion of religion which has 
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so successfully policed the world for ages, 
the long-tested systems of education, the 
safe-guard of militarism, the family, and 
the routine of well-ordered labor; on the 
other side is that potent disintegrating force 
which comes in the guise of the new de- 
mocracy,— calling itself by variant names 
of socialism, and promising international 
brotherhood and a social well-being which 
shall be spread, like butter, equally upon 
every man's slice of bread. At bottom, it 
is the eternal quarrel between conservatism 
and radicalism, between those who have 
and those who have not, and between the 
spirit that affirms, — ^to use Goethe's phrase, 
— ^and the spirit that denies. 

Each party has found its champion. 

It is our business, for a moment, to 
glance at the more notable of them, ere we 
go down to the battlefield. 

The ostensible head of the revolutionists 
is that strange little man, Emil Combes, 
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the present premier of France * If every 
man is like some animal, as theorists say, 
surely M. Combes is the reincarnation of a 
goat, so tuppish is he from his crooked 
little legs to the white beard wagging 
on his chin. In his youth he was a fa- 
natic, and his religious fervor carried him 
into the priesthood. Later he swung to 
the other extreme. His fanaticism became 
aggressively anti-religious. To-day he has 
all the bitterness of a renegade. By a kind 
of acrobatic alertness he maintains himself 



* This chapter was written a few weeks previous to 
the resignation of Premier Combes. As the general 
situation, however, remains imchanged, the publishers 
have made no alterations in the original text, which is 
of special interest, because it anticipates, in part, the 
temporary failure of the anti-clerical movement. 

It is also interesting to note that an important &ctor 
in the downfall of the Combes ministry was the 
secret spy system, against which the Army in par- 
ticular had insistently and vehemently protested. 
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in power. His supporters arc found in all 
the parties of the Left, — that parliamentary 
wing which is urgent for the overthrow of 
the old order of things. Of his courage 
there can be no question, — ^he has the 
stout heart of a pirate of the Spanish main. 
Principles, however, he has thrown aside in 
his race for power. Like a more masterly, 
though quite as shifty politician, — I have 
alluded to Joseph Chamberlain, — ^he has 
changed his coat as often as the political 
weather has veered. In a word, M. 
Combes is a demagogue, — perhaps in the 
best abuse of the word, but still bold, 
hungry, and adroit. 

In his train swarm all the Pyms and 
Pistols of revolt, all the discontented radi- 
cals and time-serving moderates, and, nota- 
bly, the stormy cohort of socialists. Now, 
so fer as the spectacle and the parade of 
socialism are in play, the most conspicuous 
leader is Jaur^s. He, too, is a renegade 
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from conservatism, Jaur^ is an oppor- 
tunbt, — B, professional rhetor, a man of 
words and noise. Such a man was bound 
to make his mark in a government which 
is kept in power solely by the social- 
istic vote. With Jaur^s, and after him, 
there came into the party of political so- 
cialism many ambitious men (and a few 
sincere ones), from the schools and uni- 
versities, who secured place and power. 
Splashed to the eyes with swill, they are 
squealing and crowding round the govern- 
mental trough. For years such men have 
succeeded each other, and have fattened 
until crowded from the public feeding- 
place. Once Millerand was there; now 
you recognize the fat back of Jaur^s ; but 
already G^rault-Richard is squealing at his 
flank. Behind such socialistic leaders, — 
mainstays of the government, — are aligned 
seven hundred thousand voters, — ^no more. 
They are the humble or noisy helots of 
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organized socialism. To amuse them 
, leaders spin up promises into air, as a jug- 
gler tosses plates. Jaur^s, of all men, ex- 
cels in beating the drum in front of a 
closed booth, — ^behind the drawn curtains 
lurk what reforms the voters please to 
fancy. Hypnotized by hope, these pa- 
tient and laborious voters obey the voice 
of Jaur^, and follow his white, fat, beckon- 
ing hands. Now and then they murmur. 
Thereupon Jaur^s rises, (you should see 
that reformer, pompous, swollen, fiit, and 
white and hairy as a caterpillar I), and 
gives them a war cry. It may be a shrill 
"Down with the army!" Usually it is 
"The church, — there's the enemy!" 
Amazed and fiirious, the proletariat clam- 
ors for the destruction of the enemy and 
makes headlong war, not upon capital, not 
upon privilege, but, — ^as the Bishop of 
Nancy pathetically said, — " d, Dieu^ qui rC 
a jamais emheti per sonnet 
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So, to-day, across the trail of social dis- 
content, the French government drags the 
familiar red herring of anti-clericalism. 

The immediate attack is upon that cen- 
tury-old dispute, — ^the concordat between 
Pope Pius VII. and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that bilateral contract by which the latter 
wedded together that unhappy pair, church 
and state. For the moment our interest is 
in the broader quarrel. Time and again, 
as I have said, the French government has 
thrown the church to its turbulent revo- 
lutionists, — ^as one tosses a bone to an un- 
quiet dog. Since 1877 the popular cry 
has often been "L^ cldricalismey voild Penne- 
• mi!" It began with Gambetta, who was 
now and then more than a demagogue. 
Since that time decree has followed de- 
cree, all aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church in the first place, and at religion in 
y the second intention. . Public prayers were 

abolished by law ; all the laws that made 
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Sunday a day of rest were abrogated ; the 
soldiery was forbidden to take part in re- 
ligious ceremonies; the state subsidy for 
the support of the clergy was reduced, 
time and again ; one after another the re- 
ligious orders were driven out, — with great 
and vulgar clamor of monk-hunting and 
nun-baiting and confiscation of congrega- 
tional property ; all religious teaching was 
forbidden in universities and schools; the 
Roman Catholic primary - schools were 
closed ; the sisters of charity were chased 
fi-om the hospitals; and students for the 
priesthood were enrolled in the army, — 
scores of such minor blows were aimed 
at the church. Leo XIII. did but faintly 
protest. The late pope had a diplomatic 
spirit so complicated that he always failed. 
Clearly enough, however, he saw that the 
future of the church in France was not on 
the side of this corrosive republic which 
was disintegrating the old established order, 
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and Leo XIII. was on the side of the 
French Royalists, until — 

The way in which the late pope became 
reconciled to his enemy, the French Re- 
public, is a comedy at which they smile 
with prelatic gayety in the robed world of 
Rome. It will throw light upon the 
policy not only of the church but also of 
the new pontiff. The story was told me 
by an old cardinal, — 3, huge man, fat and 
pale, his face that of a Roman emperor of 
the extreme decadence; nor has it ever 
been told outside the dusky, hicrarchal 
palaces of the sacred city. The first act 
was played in Spain; the second, in 
France ; the third, in Rome. The curtain 
rises on the death-chamber of the old Due 
de Montpensier, father-in-law of the Comte 
de Paris, pretender to the throne of France. 
By this death the " king" of France — in parti- 
bus — inherited a great fortune. By chance, 

at the same time, Leo XIII., in his palace 
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of the Vatican, was face to face with a 
heavy deficit. Now the Comte d'Hausson- 
ville, a good royalist, puts these two facts 
together. He assures the pretender that a 
donation to the Vatican would be more 
than acceptable, and might aid in awaken- 
ing the clergy of France from indiflference 
to the royalist cause. The Comte dc Paris 
nodded with sagacious silence, and pon- 
dered. WTiile he was pondering, M. 
D'Haussonville went to Paris and com- 
municated his happy idea to the venerable 
archbishop. Cardinal Richard. The cardi- 
nal at once informed the Vatican. Forth- 
with Leo XIII. sent a dispatch of condo- 
lence to the head of the House of France, 
— ^the Due de Montpensier had been dead, 
by the way, for sixty-seven days ! Upon 
this the pretender announced that he would 
send his royal alms to the pontiff. He 
sent him a letter and — ^three hundred dol- 
lars. As the papal deficit was six million 
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dollars, the royal gift was not very ade- 
quate. The irritation of Leo XIIL was 
promptly expressed. In a historic bull he 
ordered the French clergy to rally to the 
republic. This great news ran like a 
prairie fire over France. By the thousands 
and hundreds thereof the Roman Catholics 
rallied to the republic. The cause of roy- 
alism went down in hopelessness. More 
than any other man, — more, even, than 
Gambetta, — Pope Leo XIII. had done to 
establish the uncertain ** Third Republic." 

It was a great event from a little 
cause. 

When Pius X. succeeded to the greatest 
throne in the world he inherited this policy 
of conciliation, yielding, and acquiescence. 
With what swift and virile energy he tore 
that policy to pieces you shall see ; for the 
moment I have the story to tell of how 
Cardinal Sarto came to the papal throne. 

Behind it looms the dark little figure of 
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the disregarded king who tricked France 
and dug a pit for Germany and Austria. 

As the old, white-haired Leo lay dying 
in the summer of 1903, France, like every 
other great foreign power, had her candi- 
date for his successor. That of France 
was Cardinal RampoUa, secretary of state. 
The Triple Alliance fevored the candida- 
ture of Cardinal Gotti, an ascetic monk, or 
Cardinal Vanutelli, both of whom be- 
longed to the Grerman party, which, at 
Rome, is opposed to France and French in- 
fluence. This choice had been made by the 
two emperors, William of Germany and 
the old, but unvenerable, Francis Joseph 
of Austria. They had not consulted 
their young ally, Victor Emmanuel III., 
who had so newly set upon his head the 
iron crown of Italy. Why should they ? 
His short reign of three years had disclosed 
in him nothing but a kind of dull subservi- 
ence to the will of his ministry and allies. 
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He was looked upon as a negligible quan- 
tity. Yet this little king it was, — he with 
the bony head, long and expressionless as 
that of a horse, — who was to trick every 
one of the great powers and place in the 
papal chair the man of his choice, a man 
who was not even a candidate and was in- 
deed as obscure as Victor Emmanuel III. 
was unknown. 

Not since Bismarck moved darkly in 
European affairs has there been a diplo- 
matic victory so unexpected and, withal, 
so far-reaching in its results. So dangerous 
is a king who has got his Machiavelli by 
heart ! 

It was in July that Victor Emmanuel 
sent for M. Barr^re, the French ambassa- 
dor to the Quirinal. Into the diplomatic 
ear he poured a secret. His Austrian and 
German allies, he informed M. Barr^re, 
were going to force the election of an anti- 
French pope, either Cardinal Gotti, or, as 
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an alternative. Cardinal Vanutelli. Much 
to his regret, he added, Italy would have 
to support the choice of the allies, being in 
no condition to break with them. Well 
he knew that these cardinals were hostile 
to his crown and would exasperate the 
papal war upon the Quirinal; but what 
could he do ? He must go with his Grcr- 
man allies. Dangerous as such an elec- 
tion would be for Italy, it would be worse 
for France, for both Grotti and Vanutelli 
were avowed enemies of the French Re- 
public. From this confidential interview 
with the little king the ambassador de- 
parted, dark with importance. He sent 
the news at once to Delcass6, his minister 
of foreign afeirs. It seemed to be con- 
firmed by other reports. Both M. Nisard, 
ambassador of France at the Holy See, 
and Cardinal Mathieu predicted the elec- 
tion of a "German" pope, — either Gotti or 
Vanutelli. Cardinal Gibbons, passing 
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through Paris, stated his sympathy for this 
candidature. The French government was 
mightily disturbed. It fell plump into the 
pit the wily king had digged for it. M. 
Delcass6 announced that the French gov- 
ernment would oppose such an election, 
and, if need be, use its right of veto in the 
conclave. The king of Italy had won 
half his battle. He had cleared out of his 
way the German candidate. There re- 
mained Cardinal RampoUa, the choice of 
France. He had become the strongest 
candidate. Indeed, his election seemed 
assured. So the Machiavellian monarch 
changed front. He urged upon the Aus- 
trian emperor the need of opposing Ram- 
poUa. He reminded him that it is the 
historic policy of Austria to appear as the 
adversary of French influence in pontifical 
elections. Francis Joseph hesitated. The 
Italian ambassador, Count Nigra, labored 

with him ; Princess Chigi, a great dame of 
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papal society, posted to Vienna and rea- 
soned with him; finally, the emperor 
yielded and agreed to defeat the candida- 
ture of RampoUa, by using his right of 
veto, — z right held technically by France, 
Spain, and Austria, but which had long 
feUen into abeyance. So it was. On the 
second of August RampoUa was almost 
elected. Then up stood the Austrian 
Cardinal Gruska and announced the veto 
of his government. The scene was dra- 
matic. RampoUa started up, pale and 
perturbed, with a futile protest. The 
French party stormed discontent. But 
there was nothing to do. Into the pits 
he had digged for them the Italian king 
saw his dupes tumble, — he had tricked the 
two great empires and hoodwinked France. 
So shrewdly had he outwitted the great 
powers that their representatives could not 
even protest when he elected his own can- 
didate, Cardinal Sarto, the patriarch of 
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Venice, who had often shown his fticnd- 
ship for the House of Savoy. He raised 
to the pontifical throne the most obscure 
cardinal in Europe; by the very act he 
craned himself into eminence as a ruler, 
dangerous in his dark diplomacy, a power 
to be reckoned with and feared. 

France was to feel the first effect of it. 

Pius X. was an unknown quantity. 

Being mild and good, it was evident that 

he was a holy pope. A few weeks showed 

that he had virile energy, a steady will, 

courage, and a masterftil policy. The 

French government was indulging in one 

of its periodical debauches of nun-baiting, 

— ^harrying the white sisters of mercy along 

the stony roads of Brittany with troopers 

and dragoons. The first public act of 

Pius X. was to throw down the gauntlet to 

these merry politicians. It was not timidly 

done. I quote his exact words, — ^and well 

you may believe they rang trumpet-loud 
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over that true France, the real France which 
is melancholy and delicate, conservative and 
religious. 

Said he : " France is ruled by the Jews, 
the Protestants, and the Free Masons, who 
form but an infinitesimal minority of the 
population. The Catholics should unite; 
their electoral duty, — ^for it is a Christian's 
duty to vote well, — is to drive out these 
intruders fi-om the government, which 
should be Catholic, since Catholics form 
the overwhelming majority." 

Thus bluntly did he reverse the concilia- 
tory policy of Leo XIII., who had rallied 
— ^for what reason you know, — the church 
to the republic, a dozen years before ! That 
there might be no doubt as to his position, 
no hesitancy in his declaration of war, 
the pope declared: "I am not an enemy 
of France. I do not confound the old and 
glorious nation with the temporary govern- 
ment which represents neither the will nor 
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the ideas of the nation. In spite of its 
anti-clerical government, France is essen- 
tially and profoundly Roman Catholic. 
Our resentment fells not upon France, but 
upon its government." 

Should the vast Roman Catholic major- 
ity rise at the papal appeal, what then ? 

Already the pope's words have borne 
fruit in action. Thousands of priests, 
bishops, and archbishops, — from Cardinal 
Perraud to the obscurest parish priest in 
some far-away hamlet of the Pyrenees, — 
have called upon the faithful to carry the 
fight up to the ballot-box. One and all 
they have preached the new doctrine laid 
down by the new pope, — ^that it is the 
duty of a good priest to combat bad laws, 
bad deputies, and bad governments. 

In the meantime, M. Combes and his 
cohorts have rained blows and punishments 
upon the church. In their hands the con- 
cordat is a mighty weapon. 
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Perhaps the concordat is as fair a con- 
tract as ever bound together two antago- 
nistic parties. Indeed, so equable is it that 
it satisfies neither party. Napoleon in- 
tended it to be a common asylum for 
church and state, — not a citadel whence 
the government might fire on the priests, 
nor a bastion whence the church might 
aim its guns at the civil powers. In tum 
each party has used the concordat as a 
weapon. The church bewails it and the 
state cries out against it, yet neither is 
willing to give it up. For a quarter of a 
century the Radical Left has promised that, 
when it should come into power, it would 
destroy this antique agreement. Well, it 
has come into power. The other day, by 
two hundred and ten voices to sixty-eight, 
it voted down a motion to abrogate the 
concordat M. Combes threatens to de- 
stroy, and lets " I dare not " wait upon " I 
would." The priests, used to the imprison- 
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mcnt of the concordat, are not quite sure 
that they want the liberty and responsibility 
of the open world. They keep up a dis- 
mal complaining behind the bars, but if 
the doors stood wide they would have to 
be prodded out into freedom. 

The main concession of the concordat, 
that over which the fight is keenest, has to 
do with the bishops. In return for state 
support and state pay, the church yielded 
to the government a certain interference in 
the selection of bishops and archbishops. 
How large was the power awarded the state 
in this matter ? Upon this pivot the entire 
quarrel swings. The papal bulls have al- 
ways held the same language, ^'Presidens 
nobis nominavit^'' — " the president has desig- 
nated to us so and so as his choice for 
bishop." Now the French government in- 
sists upon the omission of the little word 
nobis. Such an emendation would make 

the phrase read, " The president has named 
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so and so bishop." Thus the maintenance 
of the word nol^is would concede to the 
church its right to select the bishops of 
France ; its suppression would transfer that 
right to the state. Round this troublesome 
dative the entire battle of state and church 
is being fought. Who is to choose the 
bishops? In untroubled times, — indeed, 
from the adoption of the first concordat of 
1516, — the two powers dbcussed and ad- 
justed the matter in friendly conference. 
Now the republic insists upon naming its 
own bishops, and demands that the pope 
shall give them the canonical institution. 
Blandly the pope has refiised to recognize 
the nominations of three bishops selected 
by M. Combes. So fer, the victory is with 
the Vatican. More difficult is the problem 
of getting rid of undesirable bishops, — 
those who see greater profit in serving the 
political masters of France than the hie- 
rarchy of Rome. The discordant Bishop 
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Gray, of Laval, still clings to his see. He 
is an intriguing, high-living cleric, who 
would seem more at home in an eighteenth 
century comedy, — so witty, tinkling, and 
unscrupulous is he, — ^than in these gray 
and strenuous days. Subtly he plays the 
game of politics. Withal, he takes life in a 
broad, hedonistic way. That other bishop, 
Le Nordez, of Dijon, is also a thorn in 
the side of the church. Upheld by Combes, 
and shielded by the concordat, they defy 
Rome with impunity. They are momen- 
tary points of discussion, — rallying points 
for all the enemies of the church. 

It needs no prophet in politics to predict 
that, ultimately, this marriage between 
church and state will be broken. So long, 
however, as the concordat serves a political 
purpose, not even the most stormy radical 
— ^not even the most blatant Juards — ^will 
lay an ax to its root. Since the state pays 

the priests, it controls them. It has thus 
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its hand upon every village curi and 
wayside parish. 

" The priests are imprisoned in the con- 
cordat," said De Pressense, a Geneva 
Protestant ; " let us keep them there." 

So the Protestants of all sects, the Jews, 
and as well the free-thinkers, urge the pres- 
ervation of this treaty binding the church 
to the state. Nor does the French priest- 
hood fevor separation. Well enough they 
know the way of things in France. Of 
old, a Goddess of Reason was worshiped, 
notably by Robespierre, in a new, sky- 
blue coat. The abolition of a state re- 
ligion in France means, as Jules Ferry 
pointed out, the establishment of a state 
irreligion ; for always your Frenchman has 
to worship something, be it no more 
than a pompous negation. Fearing a 
worse fete, French Catholics cling to what 
they have, foreseeing in change a worse 

issue. A feeble church is that of France, 
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with little of the apostle in it, nothmg of 
the martyr. 

Two men met, one day, on the steps of 
Sainte Clothilde, a fashionable church, the 
chill luxury of it in keeping with religious 
indifference. One was a priest grown old 
in the sterile honors of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. While waiting to receive, over- 
head, the reward of his calm virtues, he 
ministered to aristocracy and blessed her- 
aldic marriages. His cassock was striped 
with violet ; his stockings and girdle were 
of the same hue; and men called him 
^^ monsignore" The other was a monk, 
lean and haggard, under the rough habit 
of his order; his feet were naked, in 
wooden sandals. 

"Father," said the prelate, "you are 
something of a prophet, — how soon, think 
you, will they pull this church down about 
our ears?" 

"Alas! never, monsignorey" said the 
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monk ; " the heroic times are past, and the 
church will have no more martyrs in 
France. A little while ago the church had 
its choice of two roads. We could have 
fought against the present, in the name of 
the past, or we could have attacked the past 
in the name of the future. The people 
would have followed us in a reactionary 
policy. The church preferred to do 
nothing,— drifting in the wake of a revo- 
lutionary movement that went it knew not 
whither. It has abdicated its past and has 
not adopted the new, democratic ftiture. 
Our political ideas are superannuated and 
vague. The new armies march past us and 
do not know we are here." 

Gresticulating violendy, the lean monk 
went his way ; whereupon monsignore 
shrugged his shoulders and took snufF. 

Quite true was all this, so long as the 
white Leo, mazed in his pragmatic diplo- 
macy, was on the throne of St. Peter ; but, 
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with the coming of the single-minded peas- 
ant pope, the whole situation changed. In 
him there is a consuming faith that knows 
no compromise. His belief in the ultimate 
triumph of the church of which he is the 
head on earth is apostolic. As a first step 
towards establishing the inalienable spiritual 
rights of the church in France, he wishes 
to abolish the concordat. He would ex- 
change the paid servitude of the French 
clergy for freedom and poverty. In the 
marvelous free development of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States he 
sees an indication of what may come to 
pass in France. The eflforts of Cardinal 
Gibbons and his coadjutors to convert 
the democracy, have borne such fruit that 
there are, to-day, ten million Roman Cath- 
olics, eight thousand priests, and six thou- 
sand churches in the United States. But 
there are republics and republics; France 

is a republic only in name ; she is ruled by 
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an oligarchy ; down the road of freedom 
she goes limping like an old horse, hob- 
bled and saddle-sore. Things will not ac- 
complish themselves there as in a land of 
tolerance and essential liberty. When the 
concordat is broken the state will lay a 
harsher grip on the church, enacting new 
laws for the control of the clergy, and 
stamping out Roman Catholicism as a se- 
ditious organization. It is to this sharp issue 
that the struggle is bound to come. There 
can be neither peace nor compromise be- 
tween this apostolic pope and the bitter- 
minded man who governs France. Already 
the anti-clericals of France foretell the 
downfeU of the papacy. Their clamor 
sounds like the echo of another age. 
When the soldiers of the French Revolu- 
tion camped in Rome, another Pius (VI.), 
exiled and a prisoner, died at Valence ; the 
Jacobins, as they threw his body into a 
ditch, proclaimed that the papacy was 
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dead.. Yet, a few years later, the seventh 
Pius traver3ed France in triumph, passing 
through an endless lane of kneeling people 
who implored his benediction. There had 
come, you see, a Napoleon, who knew how 
to domesticate these savage Jacobins. In 
the destiny of France there may be another 
Napoleon, — not that Victor Napoleon, of 
Brussels, who vegetates^ mute, inert, and 
bored, in his mansion on the Avenue 
Louise, but a veritable Napoleon, come 
from where he may. 

Oh, the wise old man with whom I 
paced the Place of Spain in Rome, a few 
months ago, talking of these things ! He 
had seen govemments come and go ; he 
had played his part in the wreck of king- 
doms and empires; he had no illusions. 
Living in the shadow of the Vatican, he 
knew many things. 

" The great nations of Europe," he said, 

•* are all exclusively schismatic. Only the 
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secondary nations are Roman Catholic 
Yet everywhere the schismatic emperors 
and kings have comprehended the necessity 
of papal authority, which alone prevents 
their thrones from being washed away in 
the tides of democracy. They are the real 
allies of the pope. If they must choose 
between Rome and Paris, which, think 
you, will they cast aside ? France has no 
friend in Europe. Of all the monarchies 
that ring her round, there is not one which 
does not hate this etemal firebrand of re- 
volt, — this eternal protest against thrones 
and seated power. In the destruction of 
France as a nation, in the partition of her 
lands, they would find safety for themselves 
and would pay their debt to Rome." 

This, too, may be in the troubled horo- 
scope of that tempestuous country. 

Such a possibility irritates the public 
mind, so long has that dark monument of 
power stood there, dominating the strug- 
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gling nations. One after another the cen- 
turies have come, beating at the door of 
the Vatican, and the Roman Church in the 
firail form of some old man has come forth. 

" What do you want?" 

" Change !" 

" I do not change." 

" But everjrthing else in the wide world 
has changed — ^astronomy has changed; 
chemistry has changed; philosophy has 
changed ; and empire has changed." 

" I do not change." 

Against this immobility political forces 
break themselves in vain. Others have 
ridden out before Jaur^s and his cohorts of 
Socialists; stronger armies than the one 
led by Combes and officered by inter- 
national financiers have charged against 
it ; the immobile remains. You who read 
and I who write shall witness this new 
struggle, which is so immemorially old; 
but the end of it we shall not see. 
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A BOUT the words, " the secret police," 
-^^ there is a pretty air of mystery. 
They summon up pictures of cloaked fig- 
ures, of men waiting in dark alleyways, and 
of stealthy steps behind the curtains of cor- 
ridors. They are woven into nine-tenths 
of popular French fiction. The woman 
concierge^ sunning herself in what Parisian 
doorway you please, feeds her imagination 
on tales of multiple disguises. For her the 
agent de la sHrete^ who comes to inquire 
about her lodgers, is dark with mystery; 
he is " of the secret police." As a matter 
of fact this branch of the police, though 
dressed in plain clothes, is not at all occult. 
It has to do with plain and simple crimes. 
Most of the agents of the sHretd are old 
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soldiers, honorable men. They are sup- 
plemented, however, by a band of quasi 
police known as indkateurs. These peo- 
ple, who are permanent auxiliaries of the 
service, are recruited among the street 
fakirs, the idlers of the barriers, and all the 
homeless and masteriess rogues who fore- 
gather in Paris. Criminals themselves, 
they fiimish most of the information upon 
which their fellows are arrested. 

But behind these humdrum agents and 
those gloomy outcasts, their aids, there is 
a mighty and mysterious "secret police" 
about which not one Parisian in a hundred 
has definite knowledge. The real secret 
police, — to-day, as under the empire, — ^is 
that which is known as the brigade des 
recherches^ — ^that is, the brigade of investi- 
gation. The members of this force are 
recruited in a fer higher rank of society 
than the fellows of the sHreti. Indeed, 

there is no class, — ^from the old nobility to 
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the new feudality of finance, — which does 
not contribute to this occult system of 
espionage. It is not my purpose here to 
describe in detail the many ramifications 
of this ancient and potent order of spies. 
A foreigner in France, if he associates fi-e- 
quently with people of importance, comes 
in time to know them well. They follow 
him in his comings and goings, report 
upon his acts and opinions, and sift his 
life, with a care unknown in our care- 
less republic. One of those sent out on 
my trail I came to know very well. 
What I was suspected of I know not, 
though during the troublous days of the 
Dreyfiis Case I fiaternized with many 
men, — one of whom, the Comte du Tem- 
ple, an ex-deputy, was an aggressive royal- 
ist. Anyway, my spy and I came to 
know each other very well. He played a 
good game of billiards and was a com- 
panionable gentleman. A little later Dr. 
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W. J. O'Sullivan, the assistant corporation 
counsel of New York, visited me in Paris. 
He was greatly interested in the secret 
police. I could hardly persuade him that, 
from the moment we met and shook hands 
in the Gare du Nord until his departure 
from the Gare St. Lazare, every act of his 
had been noted. I got the evidence from 
my friend (my own pet spy) in the bri- 
gade des recherches. The doctor's record was 
singularly complete. He had not spoken 
with a man, he had not chatted with a 
woman, he had not dined out or break- 
fasted in my garden, he had not bought a 
pair of yellow gloves, unseen by some 
ubiquitous spy. The amazed gentleman, 
when he learned how close had been the 
watch upon him, shuddered as if he had 
walked in peril, and went back to New 
York, wondering. So close are the meshes 
of this police net that not even a casual 

visitor slips through. 
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At present, however, my interest, — ^and 
yours, I trust, — lies on the political side of 
this omnipresent agent of republican gov- 
ernment. In every sense of the word it is 
a creature of the government that is, for 
the time being, in power. It not only 
watches the politicians of the opposition, 
creeping among the conservatives, royal- 
ists, Bonapartists, and nationalists, but as 
well it foments those disorders which the 
government, — with a great show of energy, 
— represses. It sets on foot ready-made 
riots. Nine-tenths of the disturbances in- 
cident to the expulsion of the monks and 
nuns of France were planned and created 
in the prefecture of police, — that fantastic 
building of the pointed towers, which lies 
along the Seine. Many of the incidents 
of the Dreyfus Case were begotten there. 
You may remember that Monsieur Labori, 
an advocate for the defense, was shot in 
the back as he walked the streets of 
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Rennes. There was tremendous excite- 
ment ; but no arrest was ever made. This 
" crime" was of police manufecture, and it 
served its passing purpose of injecting into 
the case a new thrill of sympathy for the 
government. 

Skilled in all languages, able to enter 
any society, the agents of the brigade des 
recherches have their fingers on the pulse 
of public life and know the men of high 
place as well as if they had gone through 
them with lighted candles. In a large 
measure it is through them that France is 
govemed. It is a mistake, though not an 
unnatural one, to assume that, because 
France is a republic, the people have much 
to say in matters of government. The 
word of the people is of little weight. The 
republic is parliamentary. It is intrenched 
behind privileges and buttresses by an irre- 
movable senate, which selects the presi- 
dents. In later years it has become largely 
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a government of financiers. It has abro- 
gated the right of trial by jury and denied 
to the people the right of plebiscital suf- 
firage. The French Republic is ruled fi-om 
the top down. The prefect of police is 
the agent of this oligarchy, as he was in 
the time of Louis XVI. The secret police 
is its obedient servant. Presidents come 
and go ; liberal ministries are succeeded by 
radical ministries, and socialists follow the 
radicals, but always the secret police re- 
mains, and always the oligarchy governs. 
The very man who is chief of state may 
be ranked among the enemies, — ^at least the 
adversaries,— of this occult ruling power. 
There was a spy upon Thiers all his life. 
For a long time his private secretary was 
an agent of the brigade des recherches. 
Thiers knew it. 

" I want him where I can watch him," 
he said. 

In the background lurked his valet de 
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chambre^ another spy. At the present mo- 
ment, among his secretaries, it may be, 
certainly among his personal attendants. 
President Loubet has watchers who report 
his words and deeds and ways of life. He 
has, to be sure, his counter police. The 
brigade de VElysie^ — that palace which 
housed Marie Antoinette and now harbors 
Monsieur Loubet, — is supposed to be un- 
der the president's orders. It reports, how- 
ever, to the prefect of police ; and, though 
it watches over the safety of the chief of 
state, it watches also over his official and 
private conduct. 

So much may be said by way of making 
clear the police situation in modem France, 
— this tumultuous nation, which, in spite 
of much shouting and confusion of parties, 
is coldly governed by a few old financiers, 
who speak ventriloquistically from the 
money-thrones of London, Frankfort, and 

New York, as well as from that of Paris. 
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French history is in the archives of the 
"Pointed Tower," — ^there, and in those 
memoirs which will see the light some 
day, though it would be suicidal to publish 
them now. Not once nor twice only have 
I lifted a comer of the dark curtain. 

There is, in Paris, a former diplomat. 
He is an Alsatian, of fine culture and 
mgged honesty. Indeed, it was his lack 
of dishonesty that drove him out of the 
diplomatic service. He refused to take 
part in the administrative looting of Tunis, 
and his public career came to an end. 
This was at the time of the first Tunisian 
loan which was put through by the Baron 
d'Erlanger, of Paris. It was agreed that, 
in return for the concession, the baron 
should fortify Tunis and clothe the beylical 
army. The thrifty financier disembarked 
at Tunis several old cannon, dating from 
the time of Napoleon I. ; msty and useless, 
they lie now by the Porte dc la Goulette ; 
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the military furnishings consisted of a stock 
of children's bathing-shoes, which Erlanger 
tranquilly offered to the bey for his black 
troops. Who was punished? The hon- 
est servant of the state, who denounced this 
characteristic roguery. As he told me the 
story, the old diplomat smiled grimly. 

"It was exactly what I expected/' he 
said. 

We were chatting together in the little 

garden behind his house in the Boulevard 

Berthier. It was an idle and confidential 

afternoon. He told me of a moment when 

Europe hung on the edge of war, — z war 

that might have come, swift and bloody, 

had not the secret police checkmated an 

old president, who, for once in his life, 

ranked patriotism above finance. It was 

this way : The diplomat, who had fulfilled 

many important fiinctions at European 

courts, represented France in Bavaria. One 

day, in a hunting party with the king, the 
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Bavarian general, Von^ der Thann, said to 
him: "So it seems we are going to 
measure swords again." 

"What do you mean? What jest is 
this?" the French diplomat asked. 

" Simply this : Monsieur Thiers has held 
a council of war at Versailles, to consult 
the generals on the advisability of declaring 
war on Germany. Here is the opinion of 
Canrobert, of Ducrot, — " 

Leaving the party, the French minister 
telegraphed to Thiers. Three hours later, 
he received a dispatch summoning him to 
Versailles. He found Thiers in a state of 
great excitement. 

"How did you hear of this?" the 
president asked. 

The diplomat explained. 

Thiers acknowledged that the facts were 

exact. He was a patriot, this old Thiers, 

in spite of his timidity and his occasional 

lapses into roguery. At the moment of 
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paying over the last one thousand five 
hundred millions of the war indemnity to 
Prussia, he had thought that the money 
might better be spent in opening a cam- 
paign. He knew that Europe, repenting the 
heedlessness with which it had permitted 
France to be crushed, was in a mood favor- 
able to his project; so he planned to re- 
commence the war. Now, in order that 
the council of war might be held in utter 
secrecy, the president had ordered Madame 
Thiers and Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire to 
guard the doors of the room wherein the 
consultation was held. Yet within a few 
hours Prussia was informed of everything 
that had taken place behind those closed 
and watched doors; within ten hours it 
was gossip in a Bavarian hunt. How? 
This is one of the little mysteries of con- 
temporary history. Thiers puzzled over it 
till his dying day. He dared not mistrust 

his generals ; Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire was 
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above suspicion ; Madame Thiers had kept 
faithful watch, — ^but he studied them all, 
even his old wife, with weak and wonder- 
ing eyes. Of course, when his project of a 
sudden and offensive war was known, it 
had to be abandoned; the millions were 
paid into the war-chest of Geraiany, and 
France, less hopefully in later years, awaits 
the revanche. 

That old man, De Blowitz, had been a 
frotigi of Thiers and knew him well ; he 
gave me the name of the man who sold 
the secret, — ^a man not yet dead, and still 
prominent in affairs of state. 

" He was the man," said De Blowitz ; 
** he always reminded me of Lucius Muna- 
tius Plancus, Mark Antony's lackey, whom 
the historian called a temperamental traitor, 
— "" morbo proditor' " 

Against such a background, then, of in- 
trigue, treachery, police surveillance, and 
tangled ambitions and crimes, a president 
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of France must take his stand, — b, puppet, 
if he is a weak man, and, if he be strong, a 
man foredoomed. Your Casimir-P6rier, 
hare-hearted and docile, slips away into 
anonymous safety ; your F6lix Faure, being 
of the burly and obstinate sort, is done to 
death. 

Will you read the story? I will spare 
you a name or two, — ^notably that of a 
great artist's wife ; but I shall tell you the 
truth about the taking off of F61ix Faure,— 
a strange, true story. 

There is something humorous about 
monarchies. With fine impartiality fete 
puts on the throne heroes, idiots, philoso- 
phers, or epileptoids. Nor are republics 
quite beyond the reach of this impish des- 
tiny. The wisdom of collective ignorances 
— men call it universal sujffirage — ^picks out 
all kinds of rulers. Thus France (after 

Casimir-P6rier, the invertebrate creature 
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that fluttered feebly over history for 
awhile) chose F61ix Faure as chief of 
state. 

Shall we look on for a moment, to see 
a president in the making? 

It is in Versailles, that mute and noble 
city, with its old houses and its fringe of 
ancient woodland; the statesmen — old, 
old senators, with deformed stomachs and 
white beards — ^throng into the red and 
gray palace, and the lackeys, in amaran- 
thine waistcoats, coax and prod and guide 
them into the great voting hall. In the 
salle du vote are many pillars ; among them 
is a tribune. The statesmen mount the 
tribune, one after another, and talk, — 
Dupuy, fat and monstrous, comes bearing 
Greek gifts for the mournful Brisson; 
Rouvier proses solemnly, dreaming of him- 
self If you stand in the press-gallery here, 
next to this fat, egg-shaped little man (he 

is Monsieur de Blowitz) you can sec very 
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well. The statesmen promenade their de- 
formed stomachs to and firo ; they smoke 
and confer ; they babble and vote. 

Suddenly there rises a thin, queer clamor ; 
, it is the noise of old, old senators, cheer- 

fto^> ^^S» ^^ ^s ^v^^» ^^^ F61ix Faure is presi- 

^]^ A* Aw ^^^^ of France. Out of doors, in the faded 
\ \X'^ city, rise the cheers of quasi-patriots. Guns 

boom from the barracks and are echoed 
from far-away Saint-Cyr, and the new 
president rides back to Paris in the presi- 
dential landau, the centre of a clang- 
ing mass of cavalry, steel-cuirassed, with 
revolvers in hand and sabres flapping. 

The natural issue of universal suflJage is 
mediocrity ; its natural choice, a mediocre 
man, who is midway between the two 
poles of intelligence and unintelligence. 
Even the condensed suffrage of a mediocre 
^ ^senats^oes straight to mediocrity. On 
the assumption that he was inveterately 

commonplace, F61ix Faure was made pres- 
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idcnt of France in the first month of 1895. 
He was thought to be a sound man, and 
dull. Brisson, who has more brain than 
principle, could not prevail against hini; 
the Conservatives and Moderates voted 
solidly against the Brisson brain. They 
wanted a man who could be trusted not 
to do anything. In the tanner of Havre 
they fancied they had found their man. 
He dressed well ; he had a learned daugh- 
ter who wrote his letters for him and 
taught him beautiful thoughts; he was a 
man of profound phrases, — surely here, if 
anywhere, was a sound, round man, medi- 
ocre, conservative, safe, and ideal as a sov- 
ereign of the collective sovereignty. More- 
over, he had been a tanner, — ^that was at 
once delightful, democratic, and common- 
place. France accepted F61ix Faure in a 
spirit of joyous gratitude. 

"He is," it was declared, "a point of 

equilibrium." 
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Glorious, pompous, solemn, the tanner 
rode into his capital city amid the flap- 
ping sabres and trampling horses of his 
cavalry. Oh, he was a solemn figure of a 
man ! Who would not have thought him 
a point of equilibrium? He was a big 
man, spangled with orders, with the broad 
ribbon of the commander of the Legion 
of Honor slanting across his breast, — with 
a close-cropped white head, with receding 
forehead and chin, a head that ran up to a 
point ; and with ragged mustaches, bulbous 
eyes, and a long and dignified nose; and 
he stared, the while, through his eyeglass, 
a monocle that arched and glittered ; som- 
bre and self-approving, he was, to all ap- 
pearances, mediocre, — ^mediocrity incarnate, 
and all the presidents of republics rolled 
into one, the essence of universal suffrage. 

But they knew him not. 

F6lix Faure was bom of a middle-class 

house in Paris. His fether was a cabinct- 
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maker, well to do in his modest way. The 
son was educated in a commercial academy. 
He was sent into England for awhile. He 
learned to smoke a wooden pipe, learned 
English business methods and the English 
art of boxing, and learned even to enjoy 
the chilly pleasures of the bath. On 
coming again to France he was appren- 
ticed to the trade of the curriers and tan- 
ners. When he had mastered the craft he 
bought his way into a large firm of leather 
merchants in Havre. He married the 
mayor's daughter. He gained a fortune. 
He bought ships and traded with the East. 
He studied. He practised (like Chamber- 
lain) public speaking at evening-schools 
and mechanics' clubs. He dabbled in the 
lower kind of politics. He was a suc- 
cessful man. He was twenty-nine years 
of age when the war with Germany broke 
out ; he went into the Gardes Mobiles and 
did his duty. The Communists fired Paris, 
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— ^he rushed a fire engine to the rescue and 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
He was made deputy mayor of Havre; 
in 1881 he was sent to the chamber of 
deputies; he joined the Opportunist fol- 
lowers of Grambetta ; he was made under- 
secretary of state for commerce. Mean- 
while he sold hides ; his ships plied east 
and west; his wife opened a sabn; his 
daughter wrote verses; he endowed hos- 
pitals and asylums, and fortune seemed to 
wait upon him at every turn. On review- 
ing his life, he was amazed; his success 
seemed more than natural, so he sought an 
explanation. At length he said,— calmly, 
proudly, magnificently, he said, — "I have 
a star !" 

He had a star. 

He scanned the blue, beneficent heaven 

over his head ; there it was, twinkling, five- 

pomted, golden, — his star ; and he waited. 

His time came. The Dreyfus Case, — z 
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thing of black cloud, — stretched over 
France like an awning; Casimir-P6rier, a 
feeble creature, picked up his skirts and 
ran squealing for shelter. Out of the dark- 
ness shone the star of F6lix Faure, whom 
we have seen being made president And 
this Dreyfus Case went ricochetting through 
France, bowling over reputations right and 
left. (There were still left a few reputa- 
tions in France, even after the exposure 
of the Panama scandal.) But F61ix Faure 
held his own. More than that, for four 
years and a fortnight he had his own way 
in spite of all the occult forces that govern 
and misgovern the great chivalric French 
nation. He was no mediocrity; he was 
strong and obstinate, with the bull-like 
courage of him who has a star. In spite 
of his ministers he went to Kiel and made, 
with the czar of Russia, the great Franco- 
Russian treaty. It was aboard a French 

cruiser, and the czar was the tanner's guest ; 
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they drank to Russia and they drank to 
France; they drank to each other, — ^and 
neither man seemed the worse for it. Now 
to the treaty, thus made, the tanner, more 
autocratic than the czar, added a secret 
clause — of which his ministers knew noth- 
ing, — making it oflfensive as well as defen- 
sive. Long ago that clause was destroyed; 
the fact that it was once inserted shows 
how fer " F61ix Premier" dared to go, fol- 
lowing his star. This was the man who 
ruled France in the dark period of the 
Dreyfus Case. The senate had chosen, as 
it thought, a painted lath, but F61ix Faurc 
proved to be a grim man, all obstinacy and 
self-approval. No one could bend him; 
therefore, in due time, he was broken. 

I have no intention of discussing the 
''''affaire;'' I lived for four years in that 
hornet's nest and have no desire to revisit 
it ; only this may be said, that the Dreyfus 
Case was merely an incident of the great 
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political war which is being fought, not 
only in France, but the world over. At 
first it was a rallying cry. Sympathetic 
people, everywhere, who saw in Dreyfus a 
victim of injustice, threw their influence 
into the scale of the party that supported 
him. Admirable, indeed, was the great 
wave of sentiment that swept across the 
world. It showed that the heart of hu- 
manity is in the right place. Perhaps the 
fact hardly needed demonstration. Hu- 
manity has always sympathized with the 
victim, — ^whether that victim were Dreyfus 
or Poland, Kossuth or Cuba. The mis- 
fortune is that always the finest sentiments 
are shamelessly exploited by the politicians 
and the self-seekers. In the train of the 
honest Dreyfusards straggled a motley 
train of Pyms and Pistols, a veritable Fal- 
staft's army, — the unscrupulous Clemen- 
ceau, the sectarian Pressens6, Jaur6s, the 

shifty word-monger of socialism, disreputa- 
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blc anarchists like S6bastien Faure, roguish 
speculators in popularity, and discredited 
adventurers, who swarmed up from the 
cellars and down from the garrets of public 
life. Under the sympathetic banner of 
justice to Dreyfijs the war was waged 
against the two great conservative forces, 
the army and religion. (In thinking this 
over it is worth bearing in mind that in 
England or America the Jaurists, socialists, 
anarchists, and internationalists, whose 
avowed purpose is anti-patriotic, would be 
stoned in the streets.) So the Dreyflisard 
banner was degraded to a party rag by the 
fenatic mob that chants the "Interna- 
tional," — ^that black paean of dynamite and 
picric acid. 

Against this party F61ix Faure stood 
out, bull-like, obstinate, and immovable as 
his fixed, five-pointed star. With a dull 
man's lack of discrimination, he judged the 
Dreyfus Case by the company it kept. 
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He threw all the power of his high office 
in its way. He blocked its natural legal 
outlet. Now there were those in France, 
and elsewhere, they who govern the gov- 
ernments, who had determined that the 
Dreyfus Case should be heard in open day, 
and that the secrets of the general staff k- 
should be laid bare, no matter what head 
fell. Since this tanner (with a star) would 
not step aside and let the chariot roll on, 
he had to go down under the wheels. 

Time had come round to the February 
in 1899. Dreyfus was a prisoner on 
Devil's Island. The clamor for his return 
and retrial grew hourly more imperious. 
Between him and rehabilitation there stood, 
it was thought, one man, the president of 
France. One obstacle there was to the 
success of that party which had seized 
upon the banner of Dreyfus, — F6lix Faure. 
And this poor creature, — though he knew 
it not, — was already condemned and sen- 
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tenced ; over his pompous phrases and his 
eyeglass and his star ^^hicjacef' was already 
written. 

Great ladies, whose wants outrun their 
means, and the famous actresses who are 
favorites in society of a certain kind, have 
always been useful members of the secret 
police. That was true under the first 
Napoleon, and under the Bourbons who 
succeeded him; it is true to-day. The 
most conspicuous member of the Com6die 
Fran9aise, formerly of the Od6on, is an 
actress who has played a part in two dark 
political crimes. Incidentally she was a 
spy set upon F61ix Faure, with which men- 
tion she may pass on down her road of 
celebrity. She counted for nothing in 
the tragedy. • 

Casimir-Perier, who preceded F6lix Faure 
as president of France, was driven from 

power six months after he took the oath 
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of office. In sheer fright he ran away into 
the anonymity of private life, when the 
police record of his career, — ^as a man and 
a politician, — ^was laid before him. There 
were too many episodes, too many po- 
litical adventures, that would not stand 
the light of day. A similar system of " in- 
vestigation" was applied to F61ix Faure. 
Every hour, by day and by night, he was 
under surveillance. He could not smoke 
his wooden pipe, made in England; he 
could not walk abroad in his capital city ; 
and he could not lie down unseen of 
watchful, undiscoverable eyes. Not alone 
the officier de paix^ the brigadier^ and the 
twenty inspecteurs of the brigade des re^ 
cherchcs were detailed upon this business. 
Among those with whom he dined and sat 
at cards and played billiards, among his 
social companions and official collabora- 
tors, were subtle auxiliaries of the police. 
Oddly enough, for F6lix Faure was a 
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Frenchman like any other, they trapped 
him in no evil-doing. They carded the 
wool of his past life. That, too, had been 
honorable. He was a laborious, honest, 
pompous man, — ^loved and laughed at by 
his good Parisians, — ^and there was no 
scandal on him big enough to pull him 
down. He had not robbed or forged or 
done murder in the night. So he held his 
own, blocking the way of the political 
movement which was (as a mere incident) 
to free Captain Dreyfus, and (more impa- 
tiently) to admit the socialists to the pub- 
lic feeding-trough, and, through them, de- 
liver the riches of France to international 
** finance." 

Every man has one unguarded side. 
There was never a suit of mail without 
a chink in it. Of all public men, at least 
of our contemporaries, Felix Faure was 
the vainest. The streak of vanity had 
hardened in him early. 
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"Don't stand in front of me," said 

9 

Francis I., "y> veux paraitre'' 

This president had an imperious need of 
"appearing," and his vanity was kindly. 
He ^ loved to pose as a patron ; King 
Cophetua was not more ready to leave his 
throne to aid the beggar lass. By this 
side they took him. 

There is in Paris an illustrator whose 
work, in black and white and in color, has 
lifted him into prominence; everyone 
knows his pictures, — ^these sad, accurate 
glimpses of nocturnal Paris, these scenes 
of daily life, brutalized by labor and de- 
formed by coarse delights. His wife 
gained the acquaintance of F6lix Faure; 
what unhappy tale she told the old, kindly 
man neither you nor I may know. He 
had helped many troubled folks ; he liked, 
too well, to pose as the father of his peo- 
ple, and this occasion tempted him. The 

evening of the sixteenth of February, 1899, 
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he left the palace of the Elys6e and drove 
to this home of art and intrigue. The 
house was not far from the Gare Saint 
Lazare, not far from the Lyc6e Condorcet ; 
it was in a street that led into Rue Cau- 
martin. In his own carriage, surrounded 
by a cloud of police agents, the president 
of France drove to the house. The door 
was opened ; he went up the stairs — ^to his 
death. 

There are certain truths which no jour- 
nalist or publicist is quite willing to telL 
Like Kipling's story of the blind white sea- 
serpent which he and other journalists saw, 
the fects are too monstrous in their truth 
to be believed. Truth, as the French say, 
is not always probable. Only when the 
blunt facts are seen in historical perspective 
do they take on an air of likelihood. To 
scores of men in Paris the mystery of 
F61ix Faure's death is no mystery at all. 

One of the most accomplished of European 
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publicists, Henry Dumay, lifted the curtain 
for a moment ; then, remembering how im- 
probable the truth may appear, he let it fell. 
It was a problem every journalist has feced. 
Indeed, at that time, when Paris was keyed 
up to an extremity of excitement, when 
there were nightly riots in the streets, and 
when the troops -rode abroad and you 
knew not what man at your elbow was a 
spy, — at that time, to have told the truth 
about the death of the president would 
have been a crime against public order, 
and, as well, a swift way of " committing 
suicide." 

Truly, in five hundred years, the Latin 
world has changed very little. What was 
darkly done in the caves of the doge's pal- 
ace in Venice was done in a Parisian 
house, — ^above the noise and glitter of an 
evening street, — a moment's walk from the 
Place de TOpera, which is the shining 

heart of nocturnal Paris. The poison that 
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snapped the life-cord of F6lix Faure, presi- 
dent of France, was sudden and violent. 
He was dead fifteen minutes after he went 
up the stairs. It was ten o'clock. For 
one hour the body lay on the sofa in the 
little parlor — gaudy with art moderne. A 
brigadier and three agents of the brigade 
des recherches can-ied it down to the door ; 
two men walked it across the sidewalk 
and placed it in the carriage. What had 
been the sixth president of the " Third Re- 
public" rode back to the Elysee, huddled 
m the comer of his coup^. When the 
body was decently laid out in a bedcham- 
ber, it was officially announced that F61ix 
Faure had died of apoplexy, — ^stricken in 
his bed. While the lying dispatches flew 
abroad to every newspaper office and to 
every financial centre, couriers raced to 
every European court bearing the true 
story of his death. The tmth was heard 

in Vienna, I happen to know, within 
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twenty-four hours, and was confirmed 
within forty-eight hours. It was known at 
the Vatican within forty hours. But these 
things are not printed. 

Who, pray, would believe in the white 
blind sea-serpent ? 

With F6lix Faure out of the way, the 
socialists and financiers, the humanitarians 
and internationalists went on, making for 
France what history you know. The 
French police, that famous secret police, 
does more than detect crime and repress 
disorder ; it deflects the course of history, 
now and then. The occult government of 
France hides in its police ; the agents who 
work its will come and go in the dim cor- 
ridors of the House of the Pointed Tow- 
ers, there by the Seine. Of these agents, 
not the least regarded is the dark-browed, 
cerebral woman who gave into the hand 
of F61ix Faure the cup from which he 
drank death. 
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All is not well with the man who has a 
star: the star of one Napoleon led to 
Waterloo, that of another Napoleon to 
Sedan, and the five-pointed star of the tan- 
ner's apprentice — ^to what that led him we 
know. They buried him, and a new pres- 
ident reigned in France, — 3, mild, little, 
timid man, who stood in no one's way, — 
and the secret police watches over his 
safety. 
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SOME one recently asked me a ques- 
tion. It was simple ; it was natural. 
Yet I have been thinking of it with a grim 
sense of derision ever since it was pro- 
pounded. "How are treaties made?" he 
inquired. 

Surely there is no great difficulty in find- 
ing an answer: dignified statesmen gather 
in collective wisdom ; they put away little 
animosities and compromise their national 
greeds for the good of humanity; they 
erect, b paper partnership, peace-barriers 
against aggression ; and in a score of other 
ways and for as many diverse reasons they 
form btemational alliances, — ^always, of 
course, after free discussion and mutual 
concession. This, or something like it, is 

the general understanding of how treaties 
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arc made. Certainly there should be no 
more serious business than that of treaty- 
making. That, too, was one of the wise 
maxims of old Bismarck. " Making war," 
he said, " does not amount to much ; dic- 
tatmg the terms of peace is more impor- 
tant ; but everything lies in knowing how 
to make and use a treaty." He was right. 
It was a treaty, — ^that famous one of 
Utrecht, — ^which placed England at the head 
of the great powers, two centuries ago. The 
Treaty of Paris, in which the results of the 
Crimean War were embodied, gave France 
a temporary preponderance in Europe. 
With the Treaty of Frankfort the headship 
of the powers passed to Germany. The 
Treaty of Berlin was a recognition, univer- 
sal and complete, of Prussian preponder- 
ance. Instance upon instance would only 
confirm the truth of Bismarck's maxim. 
Now, next to their importance, the most 
interesting thing is that treaties are made in 
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the dark. The diplomatic world is a sort 
of limbo, where the shadows are distorted 
by vague, momentary lights. So plain a 
matter as ours of Panama was the matrix 
of intrigues that fluttered half across the 
world. The great treaty that binds France 
to Russia — M. Delcass^, the French min- 
ister of foreign affairs, calls it the pi^rre 
angulaire of French policy in Europe, the 
instrument of French grandeur in the world. 
He might have added that it has been, for 
a decade, the sole guarantee of peace in 
Europe. 

It was at the Thidtre de la Monnaie the 
other night in Brussels. The opera was 
" Louise ;" so my attention wandered from 
the stage. In a box not far from mine I 
noticed a woman conspicuous for her pallor, 
her coiffure of tawny hair, in which were 
white striations, and the opals she wore. I 
recognized the opals. Indeed, they are 

known in all Europe, these occult, wonder- 
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fill stones. They have been paid for by 
every pretty crime and every feminine 
treason that a woman of high birth and 
dangerous destiny can commit. They say 
she was once very beautiful, this " Lady of 
the Opals." It may be ; there is still beauty 
in the keen, old face, and in the eyes, in- 
scrutable as sea water. I looked at her, not 
without interest, watching the sleeping fire 
of the opals on hair and throat and hands. 
There have been few diplomatic rogueries 
in the last thirty years in which she has not 
had some part, — slight, at least. Once we 
knew each other in a way. It was natural 
to come upon her here. Brussels is the 
centre of the intemational spy-system ; hence 
the threads of the web radiate to every 
capital; here it is that the German spy 
meets the Italian; here the English spy 
foregathers with his suave brother, the Turk; 
here the Frenchman comes to sell the secrets 

of his national defense and the Russian to 
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betray his country ; if you will walk abroad 
with me in the pleasant streets, or idle in 
the great cafis^ you shall see more than one 
of them. Brussels, indeed, is the clearing- 
house for the spies of the world, — this 
neuter capital of a neutral nation. Why 
should she not be here, my " Lady of the 
Opals"? 

She saw me, after a little while, and 
made me a vague sign ; I took it for an in- 
vitation, and went to her box and sat near 
her. 

** Tell me," she said, " who it was that 
betrayed Thiers's project of war to Bis- 
marck, — you see I read you." 

" Certainly I will tell you," I said, " but 
one bad turn is worth another, — ^how did 
the letters of the countess of Flanders 
come into Flourens's possession?" 

The lady laughed, — laughed till the opals 

glowed and twinkled in sympathy ; she is 

rather proud of that adventure, — ^and well 
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she may be. She, and not Bismarck ; she, 
and not Emperor Francis Joseph ; she, and 
not that poor creature, Crispi, cemented the 
Triple Alliance, united France and Russia, 
and changed the diplomatic map of Europe. 
I know the story, and she is aware of the 
fact, but she will not tell me how the letters 
came into her hands, — ^at least, not until I 
give her the name of the austere repub- 
lican who was once a traitor, and it is not 
worth while. 

It was in August, 1887, that Prince Fer- 
dinand of Coburg ascended the throne of 
Bulgaria. There was universal dissatisfac- 
tion ; even England, Italy, and Austria pro- 
tested ; but the strongest protest came from 
Russia, and was noisily seconded by Ger- 
many. Diplomatic Europe was greatly 
agitated. There were all sorts of rumors. 
It was said that Italy and Austria had pro- 
tested merely for form's sake, that they 

were really against Russia on the Bulgarian 
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question, and that secretly they were 
abetted by Germany. A few years before, 
an entente had been arranged between Italy 
and the German powers, but there was no 
treaty, and the Triple Alliance did not yet 
exist. Day by day it became more evi- 
dent that Austria and Italy were acting in 
direct opposition to Russia, and that the 
Bulgarian intrigue was their chosen weapon. 
What was the attitude of Bismarck ? 

Ostensibly he was a firm friend of Russia. 
His dispatches to St. Petersburg stated 
emphatically that Germany would side 
with Russia. (To aid Austria he would 
not sacrifice one Pomeranian grenadier.) 
In return he asked only a free hand in 
Westem Europe, — ^in other words, his long- 
planned second war upon France. The 
situation for the republic was not a pleasant 
one. France, still aflame with Boulanger- 
ism, was isolated in Europe and lay open 

to whatsoever attack Germany might be 
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pleased to make. Flourens was premier, 
that year. Through M. De Laboulaye, 
his minister at St. Petersburg, he sounded 
M. De Giers. 

" If France is attacked, what will Russia 
do?" 

"Between France and Germany," said 
the Russian minister, **we shall remain 
neutral." 

It was the grim neutrality which refuses 

to intervene between the lion and the lamb. 

The end was evident, — ^and at Paris con- 

stemation reigned. Never has modem 

France been nearer destruction. At this 

black moment there came to Flourens a 

personage^ as the expression goes, whose 

name was great enough to open all doors 

to her. Her title was one of the oldest in 

North Europe. She was initiated into the 

secrets of all the diplomatic chancelleries. 

She had been one of General Boulanger's 

agents charged with occult missions in 
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Germany and Belgium. At Rome, at 
Vienna, and at Madrid, — heaven knows 
where not! — she had passed in her dark, 
pragmatic way, overturning the stablest 
matured plans of statesmen and kings. 

So she went to the Elys^e and Flourens 
received her, and she sold him, — ^at the 
price of how many opals I know not, — 
divers documents in manuscript, relating to 
Bulgarian affairs. Among them were two 
of first importance. One was a letter 
written by Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the 
countess of Flanders, sister-in-law of the 
king of the Belgians. In this it was made 
clear that Bismarck, while officially up- 
holding Russia, was really working against 
her, — ^an old Bismarckian trick. In order 
to prove to the countess of Flanders 
the reality of Bismarck's support, the 
prince enclosed a letter, written to him 
by the German ambassador at Vienna; 
it said: — 
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No matter how unfavorable or even hostile German 
policy may now seem to your highnesses enterprise, 
the moment will soon come when the sentiments se- 
cretly cherished by the government at Berlin, for the 
success of your monarchy's action in Bulgaria, will be 
made clear. Then they will have all the efficacy 
attached to the open and decided action of a powerfiil 
empire. 

How did our Lady of the Opals secure 
these documents? Flourens asked no 
questions. The authenticity of the docu- 
ments seemed incontestable. They were 
not only probable, — ^for, where Bismarck 
was concemed, double-dealing was always 
probable, — ^but they also confirmed the 
reports that had already come in from other 
agents. Of course, since they had presuma- 
bly been stolen from the countess of Flan- 
ders, it was impossible to make any diplo- 
matic use of them. A diplomate de carrier e 
would doubtless have refused to touch 
them. Flourens did not belong to that 
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dignified profession. In addition he had a 
taste for adventure, and liked well enough 
to step outside the routine of state negotia- 
tions. So, in spite of the irregularity of 
the proceeding, he decided to make what 
use he could of the Bulgarian documents. 
Believing they would effectually break the 
bonds that united Russia and Germany, — 
a union fatal to France, — ^he sent them to 
the czar, who was then at Copenhagen. It 
was Prince Obobuski who put them into 
the hands of his imperial master. Not for 
an instant did the czar doubt their authen- 
ticity. He saw in these documents un- 
equivocal proof of Bismarck's duplicity. 
There is no man, — ^from czar to diplomat, 
— who endures being tricked; the czar's 
anger was prompt and fierce. He had in- 
tended to journey homeward fi-om Copen- 
hagen by boat, but changed his plans and 
went by way of Berlin. He reached the 
German capital November 18. A few 
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hours later he received the Iron Chancellor. 
Bismarck took this occasion to speak of 
Germany's warm friendship for Russia and 
his own desire to second the czar's action 
in Bulgaria. The latter threw down on 
the table the documents he had received 
from Flourens. 

"Then what do these mean?" he 
asked. 

Bismarck looked at the letters and swore 
they were apocryphal ; the czar refused to 
believe him; the Russo-German entente 
was broken ; little Italy took Russia's place 
in the Triple Alliance, and France, — the 
poor, Bismarck-badgered republic ! — had 
found a powerful friend and ultimate ally 
in the czar. 

And the letters ? 

There is grim and mocking irony in the 

knowledge that they were not authentic, 

It is admitted in the diplomatic world that 

Bismarck finally established their falsity. 
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Only, as chance would have it, they really 
did answer to his thought, and the intrigue 
they unveiled was already at work ; he was 
playing false, but the letters that unmasked 
him were forgeries. 

But who forged them ? 

In yellowing lace, in the opalescent splen- 
dor of her jewels, the grande dame laughed ; 
it was in her box at the opera in Brussels, 
and beneath us surged Charpentier's black 
parody of music ; her old eyes were full of 
wisdom and mockery ; she tapped with 
bony fingers on my knee, 

"Tell me who betrayed Thiers," she 
said. 

A woman's love for intrigue and jewels, 
a few forged letters, the czar's anger at 
being duped, and Flourens's adventurous 
disdain for ordinary diplomatic methods, — 
these were the feathery origins of the alli- 
ance. No treaty had been drawn. That 
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was to come later, when a reasonable basis 
had been found for the friendship that was 
drawing the two nations together. Now 
monetary interests are the only stable bases 
of international friendships. 

There was a banker in Paris, a Dane by 
birth, French by naturalization, a good 
man and wise, the name of him being Hos- 
kier. He knew Russia well and all her 
immense resources. Up to that time all 
the loans contracted by Russia had fallen, 
sooner or later, into the hands of the Roths- 
childs. No matter where the loans were 
placed, — in England, Holland, or France, 
— they became, in time, Rothschildian ; 
and, as this great house is German, after 
all, Russia found that her bonds and her 
credit were paying tribute to Berlin. In 
plain words, she was a financial ward of 
Germany. Now Hoskier saw it would be 
a great boon for Russia if her bonds could 
be got out of the hands of those cosmo- 
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politan bankers and distributed among the 
saving masses of the French people. The 
operation would furnish profitable and safe 
investment for the accumulations of French 
thrift and give stability to Russian finances. 
Russian bonds, in that day, were merely 
gambling tools. Wischnegradsky, the 
Russian minister, was brought round to 
Hoskier's way of thinking. The result 
was that first loan of five hundred millions 
which was offered to the French people 
and subscribed within a day. One of the 
Rothschild loans was paid off; gradually 
the czar's money-market began to shift 
fi-om Berlin to Paris. Seven hundred mil- 
lions more were easily placed with the 
French investors. 

At this point the financial allies of Ger- 
many made their hardest fight. The Rus- 
sian government announced its desire to 
contract a new loan. A sjmdicate of French 

bankers, with Hoskier and Sautter at the 
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head, agreed to place it. The Rothschilds, 
however, made such tempting oflfers to 
Wischnegradsky that he agreed to accept 
their agency, and contracts were, signed. 
Suddenly the czar intervened and broke 
the arrangement. The cause of this rup- 
ture is an open secret now. On the insist- 
ence of the Rothschilds who govern the 
English branch of the house, there was 
a clause in the contract binding the Rus- 
sian government to repeal its anti-Jewish 
legislation. 

" Does this money lender expect to treat 
with me de puissance d puissance ?" asked 
the czar. 

He summoned Hoskier to St. Peters- 
burg, and with him the business was con- 
cluded. That was the beginning of a war, 
no less ferocious that it was financial, 
which is not yet at an end, for the Roths- 
childs are still sending out their battalions 

against Russia and Russian credit. The 
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first attack of the Frankfort millionaires 
really forced France and Russia into alli- 
ance. A few details are necessary to an 
understanding of the situation. That loan 
of 1891 diflfered from its predecessors in one 
main point. The others had been loans of 
conversion and did not add to the Russian 
consolidated debt. The new loan was to 
be expended in railroad building Siberia- 
ward. Thus it was not a substitution, but 
a new charge. For this reason its recep- 
tion by the French people was a matter of 
doubt. To the surprise of the most san- 
guine the loan was subscribed eight times 
over. The Rothschilds opened immediate 
war. Operations were begun simulta- 
neously in London, Berlin, and at Paris, 
whither came the old Bleichroeder himself, 
— z daring trooper of finance, — to lead the 
charge in person. The conspiracy was a 
simple one. It consisted in a plan to ruin 
the Russian credit by forcing down the 
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price of the bonds, and incidentally the 
subscribers to the loan were to be taught 
a bitter lesson. Under the heavy selling 
prices went down. In France there was a 
" panic/' — ^the French rentes fell, all other 
securities fell, and thousands of small in- 
vestors were ruined in a day. Nor could 
the bankers hold out against this terrific 
onslaught, — ^they were attacked from Lon- 
don and Berlin, and from Vienna and Am- 
sterdam ; on every bourse the barons 
pounded them. Help came at the last 
hour. Wischnegradsky telegraphed them 
to buy all that was oflfered for the account 
of the Russian treasury. Then the battle 
waged anew. The great money-lords sold 
and Russia bought and bought. It was an 
epic struggle, this in which the old Wisch- 
negradsky and a few French bankers re- 
sisted the rudest assault that has ever been 
made on the credit of a great nation. 

Before the Rothschilds acknowledged de- 
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feat over two hundred millions had been 
bought for the Russian account. As is 
usually the case, those who were ruined 
were non-combatants, harmless citizens, 
whose savings were swept away in a 
"panic" they could not foresee. The 
settling-day was a hard one, too, for the 
leaders of that desperate financial raid. 

Such, broadly outlined, is the story of 
the Russian loans which form a chain of 
interest and alliance between the thrifty de- 
mocracy of France and the northern em- 
pire. The foundations of this alliance are 
the five milliards of money upon which 
Russia is paying interest to France. 

The treaty was to follow : a French fleet 
appeared at Cronstadt and a Russian squad- 
ron at Toulon ; there were much thunder- 
ing of guns, and making of speeches, and 
wine-drinking, — these were the visible 
signs, but the alliance dates from the czar's 
receipt of the forged letters and the tacit 
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ratification of the treaty which followed 
that battle of the barons. The history of 
great events is made up of little anecdotes. 

At the present moment, as I have inti- 
mated, the nations seem to be chiefly occu- 
pied in swearing out peace-warrants against 
each other. Never before were the great 
powers so treaty-bound. The result is 
curious. Without war or menace of war 
the diplomatic centre of gravity has been 
shifted in Europe. There is a readjustment 
of diplomatic frontiers. Of all these alli- 
ances the most important is that of France 
and England. It has been long in the 
brewing, this treaty. Paradoxically enough, 
it was signed while the allies of the two 
powers,— on the one hand the czar, on the 
other the mikado, — were at war ; the feet 
is without precedent in the annals of treaty- 
making. 

In a way it is a victory, largely personal, 

for King Ikiward VII. For twenty years 
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England has bent every effort to gain the 
good will of Germany; indeed, she has 
been her moral ally ; but Germany's com- 
mercial rivalry and growing sea power have 
snapped the old bonds of kinship and 
fnendship. The change of front was not 
quite so sudden as it seemed. After the 
Boer War blood was no longer thicker 
than water ; Hans was no longer a cousin 
of the house ; the true friend was the cousin 
of Normandy, — for he, too, is of the blood, 
— and the wooden-shod, red-capped democ- 
racy across the English Channel. All of 
this is true enough ; France is no longer a 
redoubtable rival for England ; other states, 
equaling her in vitality and surpassing her 
in population, are the real rivals of English 
power, — Germany and the United States. 
At every point these nations menace Eng- 
land's future, — ^her industrial and commer- 
cial future, and her colonial and maritime 
future. The old historic reasons which 
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made France the enemy to be feared no 
longer exist. The wooing of France went 
on for two years. It began, as all modem 
cmsades do, in the press. Exlward VIL 
had always been a Parisian favorite, and the 
newspapers broke out in a rash of compli- 
ments, eulogies, and anecdotes. One para- 
graph I remember ; it was launched by the 
official organ of the government and took 
its way over France; it read something 
like this : — 

It was a May morning, a few years ago, — one of 
those spring days, made all of light and perfiimey 
which are the charm of Paris and clothe the city with 
incomparable grace. Idly swinging his walking stick, 
the future king of England, accompanied by a friend, 
strolled down the Avenue des Champs Elys^es. Flower- 
girls cried their lilacs on the curb ; a flight of car- 
riages went toward the Bois. Lifefiil and gay the 
broad avenue stretched away in the sunlight. It was 
so good to be alive, the air was so light and the sky so 
transparently blue, that the future king, overcome by 
the delicate beauty of the hour, stopped his companion, 
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and, with a sweeping gesture, showed him the passers- 
by, the trees, the Place dc la Concorde, the Tuileries, 
the Champs Elys^es, the triumphal Arch of the Em- 
peror, — all this beauty which is unique in the world, — 
then, with a sigh of regret, said : **Ah, Paris !" 

"Ah, Paris!" The blithe boulevardiers 
laughed for a month ; it became a byword, 
— ^the pet slang of the hour; the street 
Arab, grinning, threw his "Ah, Paris!" at 
you. And yet it told; one forgot the 
Boer War ; one reason that, after all, this 
Edward was un bon garfon; and Paris 
laughed itself into tolerant indiflference to 
Fashoda. The wooing went bravely on. 
The English chamber of commerce in 
Paris, all the quasi-diplomats, lawyers, and 
journalists upon whom England could de- 
pend lent their aid. The great international 
money-powers spoke; the campaign ran 
hot in the French official press ; there was 
daily parade of Grambetta's famous proph- 
ecy : " With the alliances of London and 
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St. Petersburg, we shall be invincible, — 
and the hour for this triple union will 
come." And so Exiward VIL visited his 
great and good friend, M. Loubet, and 
amiable and confraternal words were said 
["Ah, Paris!"], and the president returned 
the visit of the king. Then the time was 
ripe for taking the cover oflf the box. With 
a pretty gesture of satisfaction, M. Del- 
casse disclosed the Franco-English treaty. 
It did not create any enthusiasm. The 

/ English do not love the French ; the French 

do not love the English, — it was a mariage 

de raison. And what did France gain? 

The troublesome Newfoundland Question 

\ ^ Q Vwas settled ; she gained the freedom of the 

) ^ • French shore. Moreover, England agreed 
to give her a free hand in Morocco. On 
the other hand, Great Britain secured Egypt, 
— the Egypt she has been so long " evacu- 
ating." All this is very well. Behind and 
beyond these mutual gains and concessions 
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lies the real import of the treaty, — the iso- 
lation of Germany. Outside the family of 
the Triple Alliance, Germany has only two 
friends in Europe, — ^neither of them emi- 
nent in war, — the sultan and the pope. 
For England, the diplomatic victory was 
totally complete ; she had secured Egypt ; 
she had isolated Germany; and, by way 
of payment, she had given no more than 
an assurance that she would not interfere 
with the Moroccan projects of her new 
friend. And yet, upon thinking it over, 
the foreign office was not content. It had 
given France a right of way in Morocco ; 
it next set about erecting a barrier across 
that right of way. 

There is no prettier illustration of the 
subtleties of modern diplomacy. 

Giving with one hand and taking with 
the other is child's play ; there is some- 
thing essentially diplomatic in asking a man 

to your house, presenting him with a gold 
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watch, engraved with the symbols of fnend- 
ship, patting him on the back, bidding him 
"God-speed!" as you usher him to the 
door, — all the while having posted in the 
vestibule a dirty little boy to pick his 
pocket of the watch. 

In this case, Spain was the dirty little 
boy. 

The new Franco-Spanish arrangement is 
merely a corollary to that signed by Eng- 
land. It was inspired in Downing Street, 
where it might well have been counter- 
signed. Clandestine as all treaties are, now- 
adays, — ^for even republics do not trust 
their citizens, in these occult affairs, — it is 
still known that it leaves the Moroccan 
question just about where England wanted 
it left. So far as that yellow crumbling 
empire is concerned, matters could not be 
much worse. Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz 
has no illusions. One of our own diplo- 
matic agents has told me that, when the 
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treaty bearing the signatures of Lord Lans- 
downe and M. Delcass6 was shown him, 
he flushed with anger, and cried : " Then I 
have no longer an empire!" Thereupon 
he sat down and directed an energetic pro- 
test to France. It was written out by a 
scribe, in a fair hand, on parchment; it 
was signed, and sealed with multiple seals ; 
it was started on its way to France ; only, 
it never reached the Quai d'Orsay, — it was 
"lost" in the diplomatic mail-bag; som- 
bre, without illusions, the brown sultan 
waits for his answer. The empire is no 
longer his ; England, with the gesture of 
one making presentation of a watch, en- 
graved with the syrnbols of friendship, 
gave it to France ; Italy, — ^touched also by 
the treaty mania, — ^has acquiesced in its 
fire-new convention with France; whose, 
then, is the possession of this old empire, 
rich in arable soil, in rivers, and in copper 
mines, that rots on the Mediterranean? 
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Is France to fell heir to this wealth? Not 
yet; what the English treaty gave the 
Spanish has taken away. In this matter 
our American diplomacy has never been 
deceived for a moment. It is worthy of 
record, — ^and the record is in Washington. 
By the twin treaties, — with England and 
Spain, — France abandons Tangiers and 
Tetuan, which are comprised in the Span- 
ish sphere of influence; moreover, Ceuta 
and the Moroccan coast from Melilla to 
the right bank of the Sebou are made 
neutral. Now Tangiers is, at the same 
time, the pearl and the key of Morocco. 
It is the only port which at all meets the 
needs of modem commerce. Now, by the 
cession of this territory to Spain, and by 
the neutralization of the coast strip, the 
land of the sultan, — the Bled-el-Maghzen, 
— ^is divided between two European pow- 
ers, — ^between two protectors, the one at 

Tangiers, the other at Fez, — between two 
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different systems of colonization, — ^between 
two civilizations, cosas de EspaHa and choses 
de France. Out of such a division only 
dissension can come. The pacific pene- 
tration of Morocco, for which France bar- 
tered her rights in Egypt, is more aloof 
than ever. In giving her Morocco, Eng- 
land has yielded only an interest in inevita- 
ble quarrels, a costly protectorate, and the 
certainty of a colonial war. M. Delcass6, 
a brave little ex-joumalbt, was no match 
for the keen, imperial diplomacy of Down- 
ing Street. Now, only, he begins to realize 
it, — ^as he stands, dazed, in the vestibule, 
watching the dirty little boy picking his 
pocket. 

Behind every one of these latter-day 
treaties, — the Italian as the Spanish, that 
with Japan as that against Germany, — one 
may see England's great and pathetic 
struggle to maintain the world-supremacy 
that is slipping away from her. Not since 
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her diplomacy organized Europe against 
Napoleon has she put forth eflforts so stren- 
uous. One great victory she may record : 
the Russo-Japanese War has given her an 
opportunity to "occupy" Thibet; for 
" seventy-five years " she is to hold the 
great valley of the Chumbi, which is the 
key of the land. The ink on the French 
treaty was hardly dry, — Germany had 
hardly realized her isolation, — before Eng- 
lish arms and ammunition were sent across 
the frontier and the native tribes of Damara- 
land and Namaqualand rose in revolt 
against German authority. It is all part 
of that fierce struggle for commercial, 
industrial, maritime life in which the 
United Kingdom is battling with such 
blind, fierce energy. Joseph Chamberlain 
sees, — ^as at Washington they see, — ^that 
the mother of nations is fighting against 
destiny. 

Nothing counts but trade. There is no 
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national greatness which is not based on 
commerce. 

Imperialism is forged only in the shops 
and Victories. 

For two hundred years England ruled 

the world, — ^and those notable waves, — 

because she was the market on the road 

that ran between the little seas of Europe 

and the Atlantic Ocean. Now the world's 

market is otherwhere. That place the 

United States holds, — it lies between the 

litde seas of the world, the Mediterranean 

and the Atlantic, and that veritable ocean 

of the world, the Pacific. Just such a 

market place as England held for Europe, 

the United States holds for the world. 

The parallel is absolute. The gulf stream 

of trade has shifted its course once more, 

— ^as it has so often done. Nothing else 

is so insolent as a fact. No amount of 

national energy and diplomatic subtlety, 

and no multiple number of paper treaties 
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could bring back the shifting current of 
trade to Tyre or Venice or Amsterdam; 
and neither Mr. Chamberlain's protection- 
ism nor Lord Curzon's Thibet, neither the 
isolation of Germany nor the cozening of 
France, will prevent the commercial gulf 
stream from deserting the huge docks of 
London. This fact, and such an inter- 
pretation of it, underlie all the occult and 
complicated play of the diplomats, — ^all the 
fluttering of adroit women and the battles 
of bond-barons, — ^all the chicanery, bribery, 
treachery and war that go to the making 
of treaties, and the breaking of them. 

The Treaty of Utrecht marked the be- 
ginning of England's long reign of su- 
premacy; the second Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty marks the beginning of a new su- 
premacy, — ^that of the United States. In 
this matter, as in all others, diplomacy has 
merely set its seal upon an accomplished 

economic fact. 
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The Swedish chancellor, meeting the 
statesmen of Europe, was astounded at the 
litde wisdom that went to the governing 
of the world ; he did not look far enough ; 
behind the statesmen are those who buy 
and sell and traffic ; the ultimate chancery 
is that of trade. 
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TOLSTOI,— THE ONE FREE MAN 
IN RUSSIA 

aT Yasnaia Poliana, Tolstoi's patriar- 
jljl chal home, in Central Russia, there 
is an old, old woman named Agatha. 
There she was bom a serf; there she has 
lived a hundred years. Seventy-six years 
ago she held Tolstoi in her arms. To- 
day, as then, she watches over him. She 
loves to talk of his boyhood. 

"He was a good child," she will tell 
you, "but feeble in character.'' 

But when you speak to her of some 

new fantasy of her master, — some new 

project for benefiting humanity, or some 

new ideal, — she makes no answer; only 

she smiles in an enigmatic way. This 

smile of the old nurse, — ^at once kindly 

and sceptical, — represents and symbol- 
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izes the attitude of Russia toward the 
novelist and prophet of Yasnaia Poliana. 
Before his anathemas and the thunders 
of his prophecy old Russia smiles, 
sceptical, but not unkindly. 

Tolstoi is the freest man in Russia. 
Not the great Muscovite czar himself is 
so free in will and deed. Of all the fif- 
teen thousand laws of the land not one 
weighs upon him. He says what he 
pleases, writes what he pleases, and does 
what he pleases. From czar to tax 
collector, no official perturbs him. Not 
even the cares of property or the burden 
of a family rests upon him. In that 
white land where nothing is free, — 
where the czar is cabined among his 
councillors and even thought b chained, 
— Tolstoi's liberty is absolutely untram- 
meled. He realizes the paradox of 
being, — under a rigime in which the 

will of one man is the law supreme, — 
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freer than his master. There, where 
everything is done in the dark, and 
where a cloud of suspicion and mystery 
hangs over every house, he lives in a 
fiercer light than that which beats on 
any throne. At Yasnaia Poliana he 
keeps open house. The very laws re- 
lating to passports relax a little in fevor 
of those who enter Russia speaking his 
name. Visitors in an endless pilgrimage 
pass to his home, — ^writers, statesmen, 
financiers, farmers, senators, brigands, 
students, soldiers, and correspondents of 
newspapers of all lands, — not a day passes 
but some pilgrim goes down the Dolgo- 
Khamovnitcheskaia, seeking an interview 
with this great Russian writer, who turned 
prophet in his old age. They make a 
steady stream of respectful guests, — 
young men and old, Russians, French, 
and Americans; Dutch, Polish, and 

English adventurers; the penitent bandit, 
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Tchourkinc, or a Bramin of the Indies ; 
Paul D6roul6de» or — ^at four in the 
morning, and greatly to the prophet's 
astonishment — William Jennings Bryan, 
— and many others. It is as if he lived 
in a glass house; everyone has seen 
him,— or may see him easily. Had the 
Tolstoian legend been bom in mediaeval 
days, it would have attained the propor- 
tions of that which embalms the life of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, who was the first 
Tolstoist ; but too keen a light beats on 
him. Of Tolstoi one may know the 
best and the worst. Indeed, it is his 
pride that he is franker than others are. 

" I have nothing to conceal from men ; 
let all see ' what I do," he said, adding, 
coolly, in his grim way, "I undress in 
public." 

He has his opinion on the miracle that 
leaves him free, — ^that makes of Yasnaia 
Poliana an oasis of liberty in Russia. 
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Reflecting, he said, slowly: "Yes, I 
know, I have complete freedom, but the 
very liberty they leave me binds me. I 
feel less free than I would if they should 
begin to move against me, — to do some- 
thing, — ^to attack me. I am like a 
passenger on a ship which is drifting in 
on the rocks, — the only one, as it were, 
who is permitted to use a speaking trum- 
pet. I must use it wisely, and not say 
foolish things, — ^and that is not always 
easy." 

No, it is not easy to be a prophet when 
no one objects to your being one; but 
when, on the contrary, you are given a 
speaking trumpet and bidden to prophesy, 
a little opposition, — 3. faint shadow of a 
martyr's halo, — Phelps wonderfully a re- 
former on his way. Perhaps this lack of 
persecution is the one thorn in Tolstoi's 
content; and his feeling, in that respect, 
is peculiarly Russian. As an artist and 
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master of fiction, he has conquered all 
human glory; but the divine glory, 
which consists in being persecuted by 
men and Caesar, he has not attained. In 
his old age this is his consuming care, — 
his one thought and regret. 

If the freedom allotted to him were a 
settled policy on the part of Russia, 
adopted merely to render him harmless, 
none wiser could have been chosen. 
Something of this sort I once said to a 
great Muscovite ambassador. He was 
obese, polite, and inscrutable, — ^the wrin- 
kles in his round face were as mysteri- 
ous as the lines in a human hand. He 
made no answer, but on his fat lips was 
the enigmatic smile of old Agatha, the 
nurse. 

Tolstoi owes his miraculous freedom 

not to state policy; he owes it to the 

czar. 

Nicholas II., whose realm runs over 
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forty degrees of latitude, and who is con- 
sidered the sole representative to his sub- 
jects of God upon earth, is himself a 
Tolstoist. The czar is a kindly, over- 
worked, unhappy man ; he writes vague, 
melancholy verses, rides a bicycle, and 
takes amateur photographs, — ^his amuse- 
ments are few. Tolstoi's books appealed 
to the Slavic mysticism in him, accorded 
with his dreamy love of humanity, and 
woke in him aspirations for peace on 
earth and the fulfilment of the early Chris- 
tians' dreams of fraternity and equality in 
love. He reads Tolstoi ; he talks Tolstoi, 
— ^as Edward VII. reads the racing guide 
and talks horses, and as William IL 
reads everything and talks everything. 
Between the czar, imprisoned in abso- 
lute sovereignty, and the free old man 
of Yasnaia Poliana, there is a strange 
bond of sympathy, both mental and 
spiritual. 
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An earlier czar, Paul, had a similar feel- 
ing for Tolstoi, when he was still litde 
more than a lad. The young Leo N. 
Tolstoi was at Sevastopol, shut up in the 
famous and terrible " Bastion H." To the 
general-in-chief of his armies in the 
Crimea, Czar Paul wrote, with his own 
hand : " Bear in mind this young officer. 
No disaster must be allowed to happen 
to this young man, who does so much 
honor to Russia." Yet in those days he 
had not written much: but the Tolstois 
had always been favorites of the crown, 
— ^from that early ancestor who was a 
boon companion of Peter the Great down 
to his father and Leo N. Tolstoi him- 
self Every official, every functionary in 
Russia, knows that to touch Tolstoi is to 
touch the czar. Though they have never 
met, his friendship for Tolstoi is almost a 
cult. Not all his ministers, and not the 

mighty band of archdukes, can change his 
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mind in this matter, should they care to do 
so; and that the government, as distinct 
from the czar, has its own reasons for 
leaving Tolstoi all this "liberty which 
binds him," as he saysi, will also be made 
clear in this writing. 

It was not long ago that the czar gave 
a notable sign of his friendship. The holy 
synod of all the Russias, I daresay you re- 
member, excluded Tolstoi from the ortho- 
dox church. It was an archaic and rather 
needless proceeding, though churches Eng- 
lish and American have been known to do 
as much for notable heretics. Anyway, 
Tolstoi having denied the church, the 
church, in turn, denied him. It was one 
little boy saying, "I won't play in your 
yard!" and the other little boy retorting, 
fiercely, "I forbid you to play in my 
yard !" 

But the act of the synod raised a 
storm; gloomy, excitable Russia was 
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swept by agitation. The radicals, social- 
ists, anti-churchmen, and atheists were 
bitter in their denunciation of the church. 
One bold reformer was excited to the 
point of dynamiting a chapel; another 
tried to assassinate Pobedonostev. Why 
they wanted Tolstoi to be recognized 
by a church in which neither he nor 
they believed is a mystery. Tolstoi's 
wife wrote a fierce, womanly letter, which 
added to the ferment. With loving, femin- 
ine logic, she argued that Tolstoi's place 
was in the church, because his life was 
pure; but in the new religion he has 
founded he denies the existence of God 
[** Comprehension of life takes the place 
of God."], the divinity of Christ, and a 
future life. So reason was on the side 
of the synod. 

Here it was the czar intervened. He 
summoned the head of the holy synod, 

Pobedonostev, and demanded an explana- 
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tion. It was easy to show him that the 
church could not have acted otherwise 
without abnegating its creed. 

" That may be true," said the czar, an- 
grily, "but such a measure should not 
have been taken without consulting 
Count Tolstoi. He is not a muzhik r 

Thereupon there was a correspondence 
in which Tolstoi, with his usual eloquence, 
urged the czar to abolish all laws which 
punish as crimes attacks upon the state 
religion. This was the end of it; but, 
had the czar known in time, he would 
have protected Tolstoi against the church 
and saved him from the penalty, — not very 
severe for an unbeliever,— of excommu- 
nication. Thanks to the czar, Tolstoi is 
free as the air; he walks abroad un- 
touched of any law. But the czar, un- 
like the poor, is not with him always. 

Once, in Moscow, near the Borovitchs- 
kaia gate, he saw a persistent beggar, 
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asking alms, who exclaimed: **A little 
penny, brother, in the name of Christ !" 

A police officer approached ; he was 
young, martial, and wrapped in the regu- 
lation sheepskin. At sight of him the 
beggar fled, hobbling away in flight and 
haste. 

" Is it possible," said Tolstoi to himself, 
** that people are forbidden to ask charity, 
in Christ's name, — ^in a Christian land !" 

"Brother," he said to the policeman, 
"can you read?" 

"Yes," said the officer, politely, for Tol- 
stoi has a grand air. 

" Have you read the Bible ?" 

"Yes." 

" And do you remember Christ's orders 

to feed the hungry?" — ^and he cited the 

words. The policeman was evidendy 

troubled; he turned to his questioner, 

and asked : 

" And you, sir, — you can read ?" 
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** Yes, brother." 

**And have you read the police regula- 
tions?" 

"Yes, brother." 

"And do you remember that begging 
in the main streets is forbidden?" 

The prophet found no answer ready. 

In order to imderstand clearly Tolstoi's 
free position in that sad, immobile land, 
where none other is free, you must know 
a little of the man and his surroundings. 
Thus only can you see him with the 
eyes of a Russian functionary — ^an obese, 
polite, great Muscovite, for example, — 
and a Russian statesman, and xmderstand, 
withal, why neither discerns any menace 
to the state in those thunders, as from 
Sinai, which Tolstoi launches so cease- 
lessly. After all, what is he, — ^this rich 
man who has put on the rags of Lazarus, 
— ^this great writer who condemns all the 
great books he has written, — ^this old sol- 
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dier who assails war? For some he is a 
Christian hero; for others, a blasphemer: 
for some he is a £matic; for others, a 
sage, visited by the spiritual light that illu- 
mined Socrates, Buddha, and Confucius, 
and which makes of him, as of them, the 
founder of a new religion. In his youth 
he wrote these words, as prophetic, it may 
be, as any he ever penned: **I am cer- 
tain that, if I should live to be very old, 
and if I should then describe exactly what 
I should be, my narration would show 
me, at seventy years of age, given up 
to the same childish &ncies as to-day." 
Let us look in for a moment on the 
boy who lived sixty years ago in the old 
femily house where now the old man 
dreams. He was fifteen years old, the 
idle son of a rich noble. Wandering in 
the great park he brooded on the destiny 
of man, the future life, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. It seemed to him 
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then (he will tell you) " an easy task'* to 
reform humanity and abolish sin and suf- 
fering. He drew up a daily schedule of 
duties, — ^his hourly obligations to himself, 
to his neighbors, and to God. The days 
passed, profound and morbid. Once he 
took up a huge dictionary, and, to accus- 
tom himself to suffering, held it at ami's 
length, for five minutes, with horrible 
pain and effort. Another time he went 
up to a garret, stripped himself bare to 
the waist, and flogged himself with a 
knotted cord until he wept. The next 
day,— 

"What's the use of it all?" he asked; 
** every hour, every minute brings a little 
of death with it! Why study? Why 
do anything?" 

For three days thereafter he lay on his 
bed, reading novels and eating honey- 
cakes. 

An apostolic child, you say; what is 
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notable in a lad so young is the strange 
interest in self, the * sleepless self-con- 
sciousness, and the feeling that his ego, — 
whether he was proud of it or disgusted 
with it, — ^was still immensely important 
and destined "to reform humanity, — ^an 
easy task." Before he came again to 
that way of thought he was to travel a 
long road. He went up to the univer- 
sity; he left the schools for the society 
of St. Petersburg, — ^the life was brilliant 
He gambled heavily, like the others; 
one night he lost a very large sum of 
money ; the next day he went away to a 
little Cossack village in the Caucasus and 
lived on five roubles — two dollars and a 
half — ^for a month, until he had saved 
enough to pay his debts. He went back 
to Yasnaia Poliana to his farms and his 
peasants; suddenly he was tempted by 
dreams of military glory and took service 

in an artillery regiment, under orders for 
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the Crimea. He had the rank of ensign. 
His ambition was then to become aide- . 
de-camp to the czar. Passionately, too, 
he longed for the cross of St George, — 
and he merited it after three days in 
that death-raked fourth bastion of Sevas- 
topol. 

"Is it my fault," he wrote, "if I love 
but two things, — ^glory and the love of 
men? Dear as father, brother and sister • 
are to me, I would sacrifice them all for 
an instant of glory and triumph over the 
men whose love I should gain." 

The ill will of a superior officer pre- • 
vented him from getting the cross. That 
changed his ideas of courage, and he . 
sought another glory, that of a writer. 
He went to St. Petersburg; he traveled 
abroad. At thirty-four he married and ' 
settled down at Yasnaia Poliana. He 
wrote his great books, " War and Peace" 

and " Anna Karenina ;" the glory he loved 
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came to him; his wife — ^his blithe com- 
panion, secretary, and friend — ^bore him 
thirteen children. Money poured in on 
him; he grew rich, and he was happy. 

Sollohoub, the old gray count, said, in 
these days, to Tolstoi : 

"You are a happy man, my friend! 
Fate has given you all man can desire, — 
a delicious family, a charming wife who 
loves you, glory, and health,— every- 
thing." 

" True," said Tolstoi ; " if a fairy should 
give me a wish, I shouldn't know what 
to ask for." 

Here, at the summit of his prosperity, 
on the edge of old age, he discovered, like 
Solomon, that " all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit." His despair was so great that 
he was tempted to kill himself He had 
to discard the cord of his dressing gown, 
lest he should yield to temptation to hang 

himself 
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**Thc only way I can live at all," he 
said, "is to live for humanity." 

He went to Moscow and organized a 
committee of charity; he made speeches 
in the town hall; the people wondered 
a little, but out of respect for the great 
writer they subscribed freely. He estab- 
lished a soup kitchen and other charities. 
Of the fund he had left thirty-seven 
roubles. He tried to give it away, but 
in all Moscow, he said, he could not dis- 
cover any one at once poor enough and 
good enough to merit the gift. So he 
returned it to the rich. He donned a 
blouse and went down among the work- 
ingmen. One Saturday evening he was 
sawing wood with a poor sawyer, named 
Semene. An old beggar came by and 
Semene gave him a piece of three ko- 
pecks, — a cent and a half. A moment's 
arithmetical reflection served to convince 

Tolstoi that private charity is absurd. 
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Semenc, he reasoned, had only six roubles 
and fifty kopecks in the world. To give 
as much as he, in proportion, Tolstoi, 
whose fortune was then six hundred thou- 
sand roubles, would have to give thou- 
sands of roubles. So he determined to 
obey Christ's precept literally and sell all 
he had and give it to the poor. He did 
lot, however, carry out his theory to any 
injurious extent. The fortune which he 
did not think it was right he should keep 
he put in his wife's name. Conscience 
was saved, and the fortune. Life at Yas- 
naia Poliana went on as of old, — ample, 
rich, and baronial. Tolstoi, however, 
made his own bed. He wore, too, the 
rough fur coat, or the blouse, of a peas- 
ant; but, as of old, he loved perfumest 
and his fine linen underneath was scented 
with the perfiime of Cyprus or the odor 
of Parma violets. 

Other ideas came to him. Although 
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happily married, he denounced manriage, 
and, on the rim of the grave, he began to 
long for the liberty of a bachelor. He 
had been married thirty-seven years to a 
brave woman who lived only in him and 
for him, — seven times the good soul copied 
out with her own hand that monstrous 
book, "Anna Kareninal" To a casual 
stranger, the other day, he said: "It is 
among men I shall look for a friend. No 
woman can replace a friend. Why do 
we lie to our wives in telling them that 
we look upon them as our friends? It 
is not true." After thirty-seven years of 
such friendship I He took up vegetarian- 
ism; in a pamphlet to the world he 
announced: "Virtue is incompatible with 
beefsteak." 

At all this old Agatha, who knew the 
boy and the man, smiles her strange smile, 
sceptical, but not unkindly. 

He finds a boyish pleasure in the livery 
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of poverty, as he did in his gay uniform of 
an artillery officer, and Agatha remembers. 
He preaches poverty, while his fortune 
grows ; his very pamphlets against wealth 
bring golden royalties from the publishers 
of all lands, for his wife is a marvelous 
business agent. While he reposes after 
his game of tennis, his ride, or his work 
in the fields, she passes sleepless nights, 
correcting proofs and conducting the busi- 
ness which has already amassed over a 
million dollars for the family. As you 
see, Tolstoism is not injurious to the 
femily, or to the state. While he de- 
nounces war, his sons are fighting for 
their country in Manchuria. The balance 
is never disturbed. Personally, he never 
has a copper in his pocket. To the beg- 
gars who throng to him he says: "I 
have given away all I had, — I have noth- 
ing." One beggar was insistent, and 

barred Tolstoi's way in his walk. He 
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was a peasant, holding by the hand a 
little scrofulous boy. 

"What do you want?*' the great author 
asked, pausing. 

The peasant pushed the scrofulous boy 
forward ; and this one, whining, hesitating, 
and drawling, said : 

"A li-li,-little chicken!" 

** A little chicken ? What nonsense ! I 
haven't a little chicken." 

"Oh, yes," cried the peasant, putting 
himself forward, " there is one, — ^there is 
one!" 

" I don't know anything about it," said 
Tolstoi ; " go your way !" 

With surprising agility for a man over 
seventy, he leaped across the ditch that 
separated the road from his garden, thus es- 
caping the imbecile peasant. It was not 
dignified; it was not prophet-like; but, 
really, there are many, many little chickens 
at Yasnaia Poliana. 
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As a matter of feet, Tolstoi is always in 
contradiction with himself. Not even he 
has been able to live a Tolstoian life in the 
world. Then, too, he has old hereditary 
instincts of aristrocratism. With the fine 
frankness which is part of him, he recog- 
nizes it himself In the Dreyfus affair, 
which was in reality a democratic outburst 
against militarism, he was not with the 
people. 

" Who can tell me," he cried, " why the 
whole world is interested in knowing if a 
Jewish ofRcer did or did not betray his 
country? There are hundreds of unjust 
convictions yearly, in every land, — even in 
England and the United States. Why 
ignore them? Since they are ignored, 
why should this particular case — of little 
importance to France, and of no impor- 
tance to the rest of the world, — raise such 
a turmoil?'* 

Clearly enough, Tolstoi wishes to be of 
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the people ; but merely to wish is not to 
be. No more than did he really put away 
his property, has he discarded his old aris- 
tocratic habit of thought. " I have com- 
pletely liberated myself from patriotism," 
he said, and the next day he rode thirty 
miles for early news of the war. In spite 
of his apostolate, he is still a merry old 
man. He is still the boy who lay abed, 
read novels, and stuffed himself with 
honey-cake. 

In the great baronial home he romps 
as he did of old, playing with those of 
his sixty-five descendants who happen 
to be there, grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren. One of his favorite games 
he has named "The Numidian Cavalry." 
When the children are gathered, he will 
start suddenly from his chair and rush, 
shouting, from the room. The chil- 
dren, big and little, scamper after him; 
and up stairs and down, from room to 
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room and hall to hall, the Numidian 
Cavalry chases the joyous old man, — 
novelist and prophet. He was always 
hearty, strong, and full of wild, abundant 
vitality, — ^fuU of courage, too; at Sevas- 
topol he took a keen joy in the whistling 
bullets; in the forest of Piatigorsk he 
tracked a bear, and the brute turned on 
him and tore his scalp so that *'the rags 
of flesh hung over his eyes and the snow 
was red for yards around," and his first 
question, when aid came, was : " Where's 
the bear? Which way did he go?" Even 
in old age it is hard for him to be a Tol- 
stoist. The sword he carried in the Crimea 
hangs just above his writing table. The old 
soldier wears a blouse, eats only vegetables, 
makes his own bed, and refuses to sleep on 
feathers; he is still the aristocrat, hating 
the verbose socialist and the insane an- 
archist, but loving the violets of Parmq 

and a good saddle horse, — always the 
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Count Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoi of 
Yasnaia Poliana. 

What has the state to fear from him? 

His ideals are so high that he himself 
can not attain them, — ^nor can the czar 
himself; he is a Saint Francis of Assisi 
come too late into too sceptical and 
materialistic a world. 

This saintly ending of a tumultuous, 
glorious, and long life is quite in the Rus- 
sian character. That great Romanoff, Alex- 
ander L, did not die the day all Russia 
mourned for him. An empty coffin was 
put away in the royal vault, and his succes- 
sor reigned in his stead. He, in the garb 
of a monk, went quietly from the palace 
and forth on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Russia, wandering thus, for his 
souPs sake, in poverty and humility. Not 
for many years did he die. Then the poor 
pilgrim's body was laid away in the vaults 

of the Romanoffs. He, too, was a Tol- 
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stoist, this great czar who saved his soul 
in poverty and prayer. 

The free man, — ^the only free man in 
Russia, — why should he not be free? 

The charge of his Numidian Cavalry will 
never overturn the throne; his pale and 
beautiful idealism will never menace any 
power, or caste, or privilege, — ^it is harmless 
as the perfume of Cyprus he sprinkles on 
his shirts. 

But let us see — 

No country, — ^England not more than 
Italy, — ^hesitates to violate the correspond- 
ence intrusted to the public post ; but in 
Russia the censorship over written and 
printed matter is absolute. The chief of 
state is no freer from this surveillance than 
the frantic little conspirator mad for de- 
mocracy. When so great a chief as De 
Witte was minister of finance he found, 
more than once, on his private letters, the 
telltale marks of the cabinet noir ; and the 
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foreign journals and magazines came often, 
even to him, blacked over by the vigilant 
censor. Now, by order of the czar, the 
correspondence of Tolstoi passes free of the 
law. No man lays a hand on it ; none spies 
into it; letters go to him ("mountains of 
letters," as he says) from all parts of the 
world, but not a seal is broken. He sends 
through the mails the fiery manuscripts, — 
full of inspiration and fury, — which, 
printed, will spread through the world his 
attacks on his country and its laws, and on 
humanity and its habitudes ; no one stays 
them, — " by order of the czar." 

" Tolstoi is one of our national glories," 
the czar said, recently; like the Kremlin, 
he bulks above the law ; he is a monument 

Moreover, Russia is preeminently the 

land of spies. Democratic and socialistic 

France has raised the spy-system to a state 

function, but in Russia it is the very soul 

of the state. In Moscow, in the streets, 
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agents of the police are stationed every five 
hundred yards; in addition, secret agents 
watch the houses day and night,— one 
being allotted to every four houses; and 
in every house is another spy, the porter. 
Gro where you will, you are never out of 
the watchfiil eye of the police. You brush 
against spies in your hotel, as in the thea- 
tres; in a restaurant, as in the drawing- 
room of a friend. It is ridiculously easy 
to recognize those you meet in the fashion- 
able resorts. They have evidently been 
instructed to disguise themselves as gentle- 
men, and for one of them the livery of a 
gentleman is a frock coat, a silk hat, and, 
always, — ^by rain or sunlight — an umbrella. 
The famous third police ! A stranger 
might fancy that, in an open cab, talking 
French or English to his friend, he would 
at least be safe from surveillance ; but his 
friend will touch him significantly and 

speak of the weather. The fet cabby on 
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the box, somnolent, with white hair and 
good paternal eyes, may be a spy, more 
skilled in the languages than the traveling 
stranger; and, if the cabman has been 
found loitering near the great clubs, the 
hotels, or the embassies, the chances are 
strong that he is. A subtler police than 
that of the third section — ^the akrana^ which 
has its ramifications in every capital in 
Europe and America— completes this great 
system of espionnage. Its mesh is over 
every man in Russia; no one goes un- 
watched, save only old Count Tolstoi. 
No spies lurk in the pine avenue that leads 
to Yasnaia Poliana ; no agents prowl round 
the low, spacious white house; suspicion 
does not haunt the great park. Free to 
think as he will, to live in his own guise, 
and to act as he pleases, Count Leo Nik- 
olaievitch Tolstoi is the only free man in 
Russia. This freedom, which is thus ac- 
corded him, is extended to his broad ances- 
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tral manor ; Yasnaia Poliana is an oasis of 
liberty in the white imperial land, — ^''by 
order of the czar," for by what other 
power could it be given him? 

What are the thoughts and ideas that 
Tolstoi sends abroad from this free and 
peaceful country home? — is there any 
menace in them that the czar's advisers 
may fear? 

In the first place, he is the declared 

enemy of all modem inventions, which 

only ** serve to perpetuate slavery." In his 

sweeping way he condenms every wheel 

that turns, save only those of a peasant's 

cart. The telephone and the telegraph are 

evil things ; the railway is an abomination, 

— " Plato did not travel in a railway car." 

Science, too, is a "sickly curiosity," and 

arbitration is sophistry, for ** salvation can 

not come out of political and diplomatic 

combinations;" and art is a crime, because 

it is not among the natural needs of man- 
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kind, and the only tolerable art is, not that 
of Dante and Shakespeare, or of Beethoven 
and Wagner, but "Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
which served humanity. Marriage is an 
iniquitous institution. The state is a sys- 
tem of organized violence, made to protect 
a few against the envy and rancor of the 
many. Society has no right to protect 
itself against criminals. The one law 
of life is not to resist evil and to do 
no violence, not even against violence, 
not even against crime. No man has 
a right to judge another; so judges and 
magistrates have no authority over any 
one. To take the life of man or beast 
is the greatest crime ; war is the rSsumS of 
all crimes. So, sweeping away all that 
man has built up in the ages, the state, 
the femily, art, and organized well-being, 
Tolstoi would have men live in love, going 
down into the great serene republic of the 
animals. There, banishing violence, they 
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will live in untrammelled liberty. All the 
conflicts that divide men will be settled by 
reason. Without individual property, and 
without laws, men will live simply, dining 
on grain and herbs, and drinking of the 
brook, reasonable and happy. 'Tis an old, 
old theory — ^a Utopia that has tempted 
many gray-haired or boyish thinkers. 

Tolstoi's ideal is not one the state need 
fear ; his religion is only the moral law of 
Christ, and the states have heard it many 
times ; and always Csesar lives, and some 
men dwell in palaces and some men sleep 
in the rain ; and the armies march. 

From his serene republic Tolstoi banishes 
the crazed anarchists and the subtle social- 
ists, the two poles of the menace to mod- 
em civilization ; and in this he thinks and 
acts like the czar. He does not revolt 
against the ignorance of the peasant, or 
his poverty; both ignorance and poverty 

he considers good. He has written parables 
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for his peasants and opened schools in 
Toula, but he has too much contempt for 
physical well-being (in theory) and for 
scientific knowledge to believe that good 
can come from these sources; and again 
his theory accords with the autocratic 
theory of the Russian state. He would let 
the peasant develop his soul in his own 
way. "The only bad peasant," he says, 
" is a rich peasant." In a word, the social 
and economic question is, for him, a moral 
question — ^and only that. So far as any 
actual danger to the state is concerned, he 
is as harmless a reformer as his early pro- 
totype, Saint Francis, preaching to the 
birds that fluttered round his mystic 
head. 

"Wealth and civilization are the 
sources of depravity; banish violence 
from the world, love one another." 

The birds flying about the head of the 
saint heard his words ; men heard them, 
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too, but the world went on just the same, 
violent and loveless, getting wealth and 
civilization. 

Clothed in a gray blouse, open at the 
neck to display the soft, white linen, per- 
fumed with the violets of Parma; slip- 
pered, and at ease, stroking his great white 
beard of an old aristocrat. Count Leo 
Nikolaievitch Tolstoi sits in his simple 
study, looking out into his ancestral park, 
where, to-day, white feathers of the snow 
go whirling. Over his head hangs the 
sword he used so well in the Crimea. Be- 
hind him stretch, row upon stately row, the 
books he has written — z monument more 
imperishable than brass. He has known 
all the glories. He has had military 
glory, he has had literary glory, and 
now he knows a little of the glory 
of Saint Francis— of the Buddha who 
preached love and abnegation; it is 

almost as if he felt the glory of a saint, 
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an aureole of mystic light, descending 
upon his head; dreaming, he — 
####### 

There is a knock at the door ; Agatha, 
his nurse, wrinkled and incredibly old, 
brings in the samovar. There is an enig- 
matic smile on her lips, sceptical, but 
not unkindly. 
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AT the beginning of 1904 it seemed 
-^^ that the reign of Europe, — ^the 
absolute rule of white men, — ^was defi- 
nitely established, the world over. White 
men's law lay heavy upon Asia. China 
sprawled, helpless, between the crowding 
fleets of the West and the transsiberian 
railway of Russia. The old Semiramis of 
that land veiled her head, foreseeing the 
end ; the little emperor lolled in his yellow 
harem, cracking melon seeds, pufBng at 
his water-pipe, and making unclean jests 
in Pekingese; and Peking was in the 
way of becoming another Delhi. 

Towards Nineveh and Babylon the Ger- 
man railways crept across the degraded 
empire of the Turkish sultan. The shah 
of Persia was roped and tethered with Rus- 
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sian debts. Cold and insolent, the white 
masters looked down on India and Indo- 
China. So, prisoned in the gilt kiosk of 
her creeds and castes, the yellow Asia lay, 
humble and resigned, watching her white 
lords with the mien of a beaten slave. 
Already the nations of the West were 
casting lots for the rags of her raiment and 
the bangles of copper and gold that jingled 
still on wrist and ankle. This abject 
Asia! Vaguely, behind her prison bars, 
she dreamed, — surely, the maddest dream 
that ever haunted dying eyes !— of a savior 
who should miraculously come. Now, 
the strangest of all is that the thing she 
dreamed came true. Japan appeared, — ^if 
not the savior, it may be the avenger. 

The careless West had long supposed 
that Japan was on the chain of civilization, 
— or had been whistled to heel; that it 
would follow with wagging tail and hum- 
ble eyes the way the white men walked, 
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so domesticated her people were thought 
to be, these descendants of the far-away, 
wild Malay. But lo ! the little nation rose 
and with smoky flags and battle screams 
rushed into war. 

For nearly ten years, — from 1895 to 
1904, — ^Japan had been preparing for this 
aggression on her nearest white neighbor. 
Of far longer standing were her hate and 
fear of Russia. Realizing how futile it 
was to attack the giant alone, she had 
long sought for allies. Not unwisely had 
the new shoguns raised the cry, "China 
for the Japanese !" Everywhere in China 
the agents of Japan went busily to and 
fro ; beyond China, in all the test of Asia, 
the spies and emissaries of the mikado 
swarmed; they bore promises and whis- 
pered hopes; in Siam, in India, in Turk- 
estan, in Persia, and even at Constantino- 
ple, they spoke the new watchword, ** Asia 

for Asiatics!" A great hope went whis- 
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pering through the yellow world. Japan 
felt these waves of sympathy that set 
toward her from the fecund Orient, but 
did not go to war. She was not ready to 
trust herself to these allies. Had she not 
found a white ally, there would be no war 
to-day. 

The Europeans, of the Old World and 
the New, are an eternally contentious fam- 
ily ; neither race nor creed binds them ; 
each member of the femily takes out let- 
ters of marque in its own name, or with 
less ceremony runs up the " Jolly Roger." 

Here let one thing be said: wars are 
not waged, to-day, out of patriotism. No 
nation draws the sword in the interest of 
humanity. These pompous phrases are 
meaningless, to-day. Wars are waged 
solely for commercial reasons. I have for- 
gotten who first said, with smoky rhetoric, 
that ** Commerce follows the flag ;" quite 
the reverse is true ; the flag follows com- 
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merce, — ^wherever it leads, by whatsoever 
roads, clean or dirty. 

The Russo-Japanese War was "made 
in England." First of all she broke away 
from the concert of white nations and 
went to Japan, offering alliance, arms, and 
aid. The Anglo-Japanese alliance and, as 
well, American friendship, led the yellow 
amazon to believe that she could count 
upon the active sympathy of all the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Nor was she mis- 
taken. It was in February, 1904, that 
Japan landed her troops in Korea (for the 
fifth or sixth time), and the war was on. 
Now, that war was loosed by the tapping 
of a telegraph key in London, — -just as by 
touching a button the young daughter of 
General John Newton released the forces 
that blew up Hell Gate. That cablegram 
was sent by neither king nor cabinet. The 
good King Edward was reading over 
his speech from the throne; Mr. Balfour 
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was brooding upon the philosophy of dis- 
enchantment One man was mightily 
pleased, that day, for the war was his war ; 
he had made it, — ^he and no other. In so 
doing he had circumvented his peace- 
lovmg monarch and outwitted the sleepy 
ministry, — ^he and no other ; thus he sealed 
with red success the dream and purpose of 
his life. This was that George Nathaniel 
who is Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and he 
is the most formidable man in England. 

It is our present business to see how 
these things came to pass, for the intrigue 
is a pretty one. 

Ringed round with hostile races and re- 
ligions, the Muscovites, for ages, have had 
only one aim, — to force a way to the sea, 
and to reach, through multiple thicknesses 
of hereditary enemies, the salt, free ocean. 
'Tis an old dream and an old story. For 
this they have marched and battled toward 
the four rims of the horizon. In spite of 
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the obstinate Finns they advanced to the 
north and the frozen sea. They struggled 
westward for two hundred years to gain 
the shores of the Baltic. Twice that 
length of time they have been fighting to 
reach the salt waters to the south. On the 
east all northern Asia, including Siberia, 
which is half again as large as Europe, lay 
between the Muscovites and the Pacific. 
Yet they pushed on easily and swiftly, for 
the musty empire of the Turco-Mongols 
crumbled at a touch. Then, slowly 
through the years, with Russian patience 
and ruse, they crept round the northeastern 
edge of China, always advancing and get- 
ting closer and closer to the open sea, — 
the salty freedom so persistently sought. 
Forty years ago they tapped the inner sea 
and builded there a fort which, arrogantly, 
they called **The Dominator of the 
Orient," — ^in their tongue, Vladivostok. 
Finally Port Arthur gave them a harbor 
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on the open Pacific. So the work of cen- 
turies had reward ; Russia, in the end, had 
reached the eastern rim of her horizon 
and found the seaway of which her great 
Peter dreamed. 

North, west, east, — ^not for one moment 
had Russia abandoned her project of reach- 
ing that other horizon, the blue south 
where the warm seas of India and China 
lie. 

In 1900 the Muscovite crusade was suc- 
cessful all along the line of the south. 
Everywhere in Asia, as in Europe, the 
Mussulmans had yielded or fled before 
Russian arms, Russian influence, or Rus- 
sian diplomacy. Over the Asian plains 
the czar was driving his way to the sea. 
Ahead went those two pioneers, the en- 
gineer and the financier, who have al- 
ways cleared the way for the Russian dip- 
lomat. Persia, that England looked upon 
as a fixture province, was rapidly being 
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Russified. The friendship of the shah and 
the interests of Persia were in the hands of 
Russia. There had been no display of 
arms. No " mission** with a Gatling-gun 
obligato had opened the way. In Persia, 
as in China and every other part of Asia, 
the Russian advance had been according 
to the old principle, — first a highway (for 
commerce follows the road), then a bank, 
then railways. The national bank at Te- 
heran is Russian ; the railways are Rus- 
sian; two thousand Cossacks form the 
shah's bodyguard; and when, behind the 
Russian locomotives, the Russian flag goes 
down to the Persian Gulf, England's em- 
pire in the Far East will hear strange 
voices at the door. 

This, in a few words, was the situation 
when all the Anglo-Saxon world was 
busied with the Chinese Question. There 
was no reason why this Russian move- 
ment toward the Persian Gulf and the 
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Indian Ocean, that southern rim of the 
Muscovite horizon, should interest Secre- 
tary Hay; not the most imperialistic 
American could claim much in the shah's 
empire ; but there was one Englishman 
who heeded and understood ; — ^this was 
the viceroy of India. 

Lord Curzon began his career (for it is 
worth while studying him a moment) as 
a journalist, a tolerably good one; he 
traveled in Central Asia and Persia, and 
wrote for the London ** Times ;" his pub- 
lic life is largely an elaboration — z transla- 
tion, as it were— of the articles he then 
wrote. With curious deliberation and 
with extreme care he shaped himself for 
the role of a statesman. He took himself 
seriously. He never wantoned by the 
way. The eldest son of Lord Scarsdale, a 
picturesque old " squarson" — ^at once squire 
and parson — ^in the Peak Country, he 

never let himself down. From his Oxford 
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days he has been, as the familiar, bitter 
joke goes, a "superior purzon." When 
Southport sent him to the House of Com- 
mons, he was quite at home there ; with a 
grand senatorial manner he spoke his 
thought. So solemn, so pragmatic, so la- 
borious and calm was this little legislator 
that he was recognized as a ''coming 
man;" and, because he had written arti- 
cles on Persia in the London " Times," he 
was made viceroy of India. He was not 
yet forty years of age. He married an 
American girl, Miss Mary Victoria Leiter, 
of Chicago, who did not (I understand) 
go to him penniless. How gloriously he 
reigned over India all the world knows. 
Bamum's Circus paid him a splendid 
compliment in reproducing his fetes and 
durbars. They were opulent and barbaric, 
for Lord Curzon, as an English admirer 
said, is *' the most Asiatic of Englishmen." 
In elaborating his juvenile articles in the 
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•* Times" into a plan of life, Lord Curzon 
became, of necessity, an imperialist of an 
extremely pronounced type. Long before 
Mr. Chamberlain had turned his liberal 
coat. Lord Curzon was a Chamberlainist 
For him E-n-g-l-a-n-d spelled world-rule. 
Even during the disheartening years of the 
Boer War he dreamed of a Southern Asia 
which should be ultimately English, — 
Arabia, Chaldea, Beloochistan, Siam, and 
China, — ^all under the English ** sphere of 
influence" and that very Gulf of Persia an 
** English lake." With what feelings he 
saw the Muscovites at Tehercln you may 
imagine. He raised shrill and multiple 
cries : ** The occupation of Persia by Cos- 
sack hordes ! A new Port Arthur on the 
Persian Gulf!" [Alas! that "English 
lake!"] "The loss of India!" No one 
paid any heed to these terrifying Curzon- 
ian predictions. He was another Cassan- 
dra. England was too busy in South 
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Africa to listen to his high-pitched, pa- 
thetic voice. Yet Lord Curzon was right. 
With farseeing imperialism he planned the 
Thibet " mission," — that masked campaign 
of conquest and (incidentally) loot. It was 
of first importance that he should have 
a "free hand;" it was a prime necessity 
that Russia — Abound by treaty with Thibet 
— should not be able to interfere. It was 
in this interest that the viceroy of India — 
not the king of England and not Mr. Bal- 
four's govemment— embroiled the Far 
East and sacrificed the peace of the world. 
To-day Russia, as he wished, is busy on 
the rim of another horizon. 

In the first two or three years of this 
century the nations seemed to be treaty- 
mad. The air was so fiiU of quarrels and 
contentions that, with one accord, the na- 
tions began to bind themselves over to 
keep the peace. England, above all other 
nations, went about with outstretched 
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hands. The Boer War had taught her 
the riskiness of her "splendid isolation." 
She was still tied to that crippling war 
when other nations were dividing the rai- 
ment and bangles, the gold and copper, of 
China. Seeking, if not an ally, an agent, 
she signed an accord with Grermany by 
which English interests were to be main- 
tained and protected. Germany took her 
pay by establishing herself in Hongkong, 
once England's own ; when England hinted 
that it was time for the evacuation of Man- 
churia, Germany sided with the Czar and 
broke the accord. Then England turned 
to France. She spoke of the "glorious 
work" of the French Catholic missions in 
Manchuria, and argued that it was the 
duty of France to protect them against 
Russian absorption. In a wicked epi- 
gram France refused to sacrifice ^^Pamiii^ 
du czar au service de Dieu.** 
England sought elsewhere. 
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Throughout the Chinese business only 
one great power — the United States — 
showed a disinterested spirit and clean 
hands. Moreover, our interests in China, 
and especially in Manchuria, are very large; 
no nation has a greater need of or more 
honorable claim to the " open door." After 
experimenting with German bruderschafu 
and after essaying to win the aid of the 
French republic, England turned to the' 
United States. 

" Blood," England remarked, " is thicker 
than water. Short's the friend, not Codlin. 
I stood by you in the Spanish - Ameri- 
can War. I have bought twenty-seven 
editions of your president's book. Now 
here is another proof of my friendship. 
The Bulwer-Clayton Treaty is in the way 
of your building an interoceanic canal. I 
will give up every advantage it guarantees 
me." 

Smilingly, beseechingly, as one oflfers a 
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rose to an obdurate girl, England presented 
us with the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The 
United States relented and joined England 
in her protest against the Russian occupa- 
tion ; Japan added her voice. The Man- 
churian treaty arranged between Russia 
and the viceroys of China was rejected. 
Thereupon Russia promised (for the third 
time) to evacuate Manchuria as soon as 
possible. The words have a ^miliar ring; 
how many years ago was it that England 
promised to evacuate E^ypt as soon as 
possible? 

As soon as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was signed and pocketed the United States 
abated a little of its violent zeal for Eng- 
lish interests in the Far East. England, 
fearing the worst, sought another ally. 

Where, think you ? 

In Russia. 

M. De Witte had charge of the nego- 
tiations which were to bring about an ac- 
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cord between the two great white powers 
in the Far East, whereby not only the 
Chinese Question should be settled, but as 
well the aflfairs of Persia and Afghanistan, 
Such an arrangement would have meant 
the undoing of Japan. The yellow dip- 
lomats took alarm. Marquis Ito made a 
tour of Europe. He had two objects : one 
was to place a Japanese loan; the other 
was to checkmate De Witte. How well 
he succeeded you know. It was Christ- 
mastide when he arrived in London, — the 
third humiliating Christmas, marked by 
disasters in South Africa; England was 
humble and hungry for friends. She took 
the yellow Marquis to heart. She gave 
him the money he wanted to borrow, and 
she got from him a treaty of alliance. 
The treaty, of course, was not made public. 
Only the purely political and diplomatic 
part was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, — and that is negligible. Even firom 
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that, however, it is plain that Japan has 
become England's fighting agent in the 
Far E^t and that all necessary loans and 
subsidies are to be her pay. It is from 
Baron Rothschild (were it worth while) 
that one might learn the secret financial 
articles of the treaty, 

England made a strong attempt to make 
the United States a party to the bi-colored 
treaty. Count Cassini thwarted the proj- 
ect ; in many conversations with Mr. Hay 
he made it clear that Russia would in 
Manchuria hold an **open door" for 
America, Americans, and American cotton 
and petroleum. 

By way of retort to the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty France and Russia signed and made 
public a pompous treaty of friendship and 
alliance, all of which meant nothing ; and 
Russia promised (for the fourth time) to 
evacuate Manchuria, — ^when the English 
should evacuate Egypt. 
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So matters stood. All the world was 
treaty-bound, — ^busy, in a fog of peace, 
building railways, or digging canals, or 
getting outlets for commerce wherever 
might be; only the yellow amazon fur- 
bished up her arms, and, from what fast- 
ness of the Waziris I know not, there 
came the voice of the viceroy of India, 
wailing Curzonian predictions. Always his 
*• mission," trailing Colonel Younghusband 
and a leash of gatling guns, battled on 
toward Thibet and Lhassa. But the world 
wanted peace; the nations were peace- 
hungry. Take those four months from 
October, 1903, to January, 1904: every 
government in Europe and, as well, the 
govemment of the United States (that 
white daughter of Europe) were leagued 
in a crusade of peace. Between Tokyo and 
St. Petersburg there was one contention, — 
the debatable Korean Question. It was 
wearing itself out in negotiations. Not 
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even the yellow amazon was ready for the 
criminal folly of declaring war for such a 
vain motive. The United States, content 
with the Peking treaty of commerce, 
turned its eyes to the South. The minis- 
tries of Paris and of London, even of Lon- 
don, offered to serve as peacemakers. 
(Ejiglish action in this matter should be 
parenthetically explained: England was 
seeking to conclude the Franco-English 
treaty and yielded to the French desire for 
an amicable settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Russia and Japan on the Korean 
Question; this was the reason; but of 
greater importance is the fact that she held 
Japan back from war and urged her to 
make equitable concessions.) 

Never, I say, were there serener pros- 
pects of peace than in January, 1904. 

In his evident love (and need) of peace 
the czar took into his own hands the nego- 
tiation over the affairs of Manchuria and 
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Korea. He forced from Alexieflf and Bc- 
zobrasof and other war-thirsty advisers 
concession after concession ; he proclaimed 
the rights of intemational commerce in 
Manchuria; he opened Mukden and the 
two ports to the consular agents of the 
powers ; he recognized and proclaimed the 
commercial rights of Japan (even her 
"particular interests") in Korea; he went 
so far as to agree to Japanese preponder- 
ance in Korea, only stipulating that this 
preponderance was to be pacific, and not 
an armed menace to Siberia. Thus much 
the czar granted. The Manchurian Ques- 
tion, which concerned only China, he re- 
fused to discuss with Japan. 

For the first time in many years, — for 
the first time, perhaps, since the Balkan 
wars, — Europe approved the Russian 
policy. Even England approved ; for once 
it seemed that justice and humanity were 
on the side of the Muscovites. Both 
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king and government, approving, predicted 
peace. Apparently there was not a ripple 
on the sea of diplomacy. 

Oh, heedless monarch and unseeing min- 
istry! — ^they had forgotten that ** superior 
purzon," the George Nathaniel, who is 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, in the peerage 
of Ireland. The Cassandra voice came 
clamoring from oversea. Groing back to 
journalism, Lord Curzon thundered anony- 
mously in the "Times." What he said 
was: "Persia seized by Cossack hordes! 
A new Port Arthur on the Persian Grulf ! 
The loss of India!" 

As the first step toward " saving India," 
Lord Curzon urged the taking of Thibet. 

Why Thibet? 

How comes it that this £ir-away hill- 
land is the real cause of the existing war 
— ^that white and yellow struggle which 
was begun upon the false and idle pretext 
of a "Korean Question?" 
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There is, as I have already said, a treaty 
between Russia and Thibet Three years 
ago De Witte talked about it as frankly as 
you might discuss your tailor's bill. It is 
this treaty of which Lord Curzon speaks 
with bated, but senatorial, breath as " ultra- 
secret." It is so "ultra-secret" that it has 
been talked over in diplomatic circles for a 
half dozen years in Paris. It has nothing 
to do with India or in any way with the 
British Empire. It is aimed wholly to aid 
the Mongolian and Chinese policy of Rus- 
sia by conciliating the Buddhist clergy. 
This is the Russian purpose at Lhassa; 
through the ddUiAama she lays influence 
upon the Buddhists of her Mongolian 
provinces. Unquestionably, from station 
to station Russian trade is progressing 
legitimately and without violence. There 
has been a steady infiltration of traders and 
Muscovite laborers into Thibet, for the 
land is a rich one. Need I tell those who 
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wonder at EIngland's keen desire for these 
mountain places that there is gold there? 
Another California, or a new Transvaal, it 
lies only a few leagues from the EInglish 
frontier, — ^surely it is England's duty to 
carry British civilization, wrapped in fire 
and blood, to the heathen of this Eldorado! 
That peaceful Russian traders should wan- 
der there a-traflScking is usurpation, Mus- 
covite violence, Mucovite treachery, and 
all the rest. 

So Colonel Younghusband enters Thibet 
with a small troop and two cannon. The 
date was November 6, 1903. Russia ex- 
presses diplomatic regret at this menace to 
the "integrity of China." Lord Lans- 
downe answers politely. He "declares 
officially that the govemment does not 
approve of this expedition." Thus, diplo- 
matically, the govemment disapproves; 
but Lord Curzon approves, and the ex- 
pedition goes upward to Chigatzee and 
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trouble comes upon it. Snow lies every- 
where. The Thibetans refuse food and 
guides. They even threaten to oppose 
forcibly this invasion of the sacred terri- 
tory. Colonel Younghusband informs 
the viceroy of India that the Thibetans 
are trusting in Russia, their friend. 

"We must show the Buddhist world," 
Lord Curzon said, " that Russia is power- 
less to protect Thibet." 

At St. Petersburg they thought other- 
wise. With the extreme courtesy which 
distinguishes a Russian diplomat, the am- 
bassador at London informed Lord Lans- 
downe that a British invasion of Thibet 
would be followed by a Russian advance 
—elsewhere. Now, " elsewhere " means a 
great deal, for both Persia and Chinese 
Turkestan lie ready to the Russian hand, 
and then there is Mongolia, so nearly Rus- 
sified. The threat was a stout one. Once 
more England expressed her regret. The 
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only method by which the Curzonian im- 
perialism could have its way in Thibet 
was by embroiling Russia in a war on the 
fer-eastem rim of his horizon. 

It can not be too emphatically said that 
neither King Edward nor Mr. Balfour's 
government was behind Lord Curzon's 
frantic war-play. To be sure the imperial- 
istic press, led on by the disheveled old 
maenad, the "Times/' was loud in its clamor, 
urging the yellow ally to war. The king, 
who sincerely believes in honesty, justice, 
and peace, threw all his influence against 
this movement. France — needlessly — 
urged a peaceful solution upon Russia. In 
St. Petersburg, as in Tokyo, both allies in- 
sisted upon pacific means of untangling 
this Korean Question on which the two 
opponents were so nearly agreed. Step by 
step, — in January, 1904, — ^the negotiations 
advanced toward a peaceful issue. It was 

only a question of time when the necessi- 
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ties of St. Petersburg and the exigencies 
of Japan would be accommodated. 

On January 12, Baron Komura sent his 
last note to the Czar, and he declared offi- 
cially to the French and English ministers 
at Tokyo that no time limit was set for 
Russian study of the proposals or for an 
answer, and that there would be later and 
further negotiations, in any case. For 
three weeks more, until February 1, both 
London and Paris worked for the mainte- 
nance of peace; each thought that a peace- 
ful solution was certain. Every pacific 
move of King Edward and M. Loubet 
was seconded by the czar. Count Lams- 
dorf and the Japanese ambassador both 
displayed patriotic wisdom. 

Official England was in favor of peace. 

There was another England, more jin- 

goish than the imperialists, that was for 

war at any price. Part of it was made up 

of those Curzonians who cry always for 
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war ; fax more important was the band of 
financial matadores who demanded war at 
any price. I have no desire to print here 
their names. Any one who knows his 
London can name them. They were as 
conspicuous in the Boer War as in this. 
They had played for a filing market, and 
war would mean not millions only, but 
even thousands of millions, of profit. 
These were they who made the running 
for the viceroy of India, he who would 
fein go down in history as the conqueror 
of Thibet. With Lord Curzon at the 
head, aided, too, by Lord Lansdowne, who 
is Curzon-broke, the band trailed down 
through all grades of public men to the 
gamblers of the Stock Exchange. One 
notable accomplice and confederate they 
had, — ^Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese 
ambassador to the Court of St. James. It 
is to him, more than to the mikado, that 
the yellow Asia — ^she with the mien of a 
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sick slave — ^should give her guerdon of 
praise if in her yellow champion the savior, 
or avenger, has indeed come. 

Russia's answer to the Japanese note, 
sent by Baron Komura, was prompt, ex- 
ceptionally prompt. The first of February 
it was received in London and Paris. So 
satisfactory was it that peace seemed as- 
sured. Count Lamsdorf had made every 
concession, — ^accepting even the conditions 
suggested by Japan's English ally, and 
accepting, too, an amicable suggestion or 
two from Washington and Paris. The 
gist of the response was that Russia would 
abandon Korea, all Korea, to the Japanese, 
and open all Manchuria to the consuls and 
traders of the world ; stipulating only that 
Japan should agree to build no fortresses 
along the frontier. The English govern- 
ment declared itself wholly satisfied. King 
Edward showed his satisfaction in a way 
, at once royal and decisive. The following 
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day, the second in February, parliament 
opened, and in his speech from the throne 
he told how carefully he had watched 
the negotiations between the Russian and 
Japanese governments in regard to their 
respective interests in Korea and China; 
a disturbance of the peace in those regions 
would have deplorable consequences; he 
added : ** All the assistance that my gov- 
ernment can usefully give to the progress 
of a peaceful solution will be cordially 
given." 

These words were spoken in the after- 
noon. Viscount Hayashi cabled them at 
once to Tokyo. Taking into account the 
difference in time and the time necessary 
to decipher the dispatch, it is evident that 
the Japanese government did not get it 
until late the next day. The following 
day the government broke off the negoti- 
ations, alleging that Russia had delayed 
too long in answering Baron Komura's 
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note. Now Russia's answer, known for 
two days in London and Paris and known 
for twenty-four hours in Tokyo, whither it 
had been cabled, was on its official way, 
with the pomp and circumstance of diplo- 
macy, to the mikado. It seems to have 
been a very devious way. 

A subterfuge, of course ! What was the 
true reason for this sudden rupture and 
speed-frantic rush into war? 

Hayashi's cablegram ; and also the Cur- 
zonian dispatch that raced with it along 
the telegraphic wires. It was King Ed- 
ward's speech that unwittingly precipitated 
the war. It was evident from it that, after 
Japan should have received the Russian 
response, yielding almost everything that 
was demanded, war would be impossible. 
The English ally would be obliged to give 
its " cordial assistance " to the Russian pro- 
posals. It was upon this that Hayashi in- 
sisted in his cablegram. This was the 
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burden of the Curzonian dispatch to the 
" war-at-any-price party " in Tokyo. 

Curzon won. 

The yellow champion went to war; it 
was February 6 ; two hours later the peace- 
compelling answer of Russia was delivered, 
with the pomp and circumstance of 
diplomacy, to the Japanese government 
So close a thing was it that the " war-at- 
any-price party " won by only a little over 
a hundred minutes, — and there were mil- 
lions made on the London stock exchange ; 
and in far away Thibet, where the gold is. 
Lord Curzon had a "free hand." Not 
now will the Muscovites appear bringing 
aid to the Buddhists of Lhassa ; nor will 
they go "elsewhere," — ^for some time to 
come. It was a wonderful diplomatic 
victory, — ^sharp and vicious as a stab with 
a poisoned knife. Said he not well who 
said that Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, is the 
most formidable man in England? The 
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motto of his house is: "Let Curzon holde 
what Curzon helde ; " he has broadened it 
into the timely imperialism of " Let Cur- 
zon grab what Curzon wants;" and he 
will go far. 
# # # # # # # 

And this yellow Asia, which has lain so 
long, watching, with the mien of a patient 
slave, her white lords* jousting for her 
bangles, gold, and copper ; she lies dream- 
ing, in the prison of her castes and creeds, 
and knows not if the amazon who has so 
miraculously come is her savior or her 
avenger. Nor does Lord Curzon, of Ked- 
leston, know. He has loosed the great 
turmoil; but who is to bind or to hold? 
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HOW REVOLUTIONS ARE MADE 
IN RUSSIA 

THE light-thinking man sees in politi- 
cal events the mere hazard of cir- 
cumstances. The opportune appearance 
of a " republic" at Panama, the rush of 
Japanese troops into Corea, the outbreak 
of revolution in Russia take him unawares. 
He ranks them among the things that 
happen. Well enough the man of state 
knows they are the consequences of long- 
studied, slow-working plans. He knows; 
and for this the despatch-boxes go to and 
fro across the earth, dark shuttles weaving 
a net-work of policy from capital to cap- 
ital. He knows; nor is he much con- 
cerned with the noisy actors who strut in 
the lime-light of public affairs. Not they 
but others are the real promoters of war 
and rebellion, the creators of states, the 
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doers of things. Historically the feet is 
evident enough. The diverse movements 
of history have their routes, one and all. 
in the underworld of intrigue, of personal 
ambitions, hidden projects. If you want 
to understand the French Revolution you 
must study the subtle preparation made 
by the Due D'Antin and his friends a 
half-century before. And that means one 
simple thing. In the evolution of nations 
there is no 'hazard. Always behind the 
circumstances are the men. Illustrious or 
unknown, striving for dommauon, ani- 
mated by ambitions base or laudable, the 
men are always behind the deeds. The 
breath of patriotism never sweeps across a 
country — unless there is a hand on the 
bellows-strap. Nations do not rise for lib- 
erty. They are prodded up. Back of 
every revolution are fierce and occult am- 
bitions. And this is a commonplace of 
history. Usually the real truth is only 
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got at by posterity. It is left to the his- 
torians, who patiently shovel away the 
debris of felsehood and uncover — ^with 
how startled an air of bewilderment! — 
the plain truths. One might think that in 
these days of an elaborate and universal 
gathering and printing of news, very little 
could lie hid. No assumption is weaker. 
The American press, for example, prints 
what it gets. And so fer as foreign news 
is concerned it gets exactly what the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office and the Exchange 
wish it to have. I speak with certainty. 
The foreign news is all strained through 
British intellectuals before it is served to 
the American reader. How much truth 
he gets it is easy to imagine. No fact 
of the world-policy reaches him until it 
has been tested with acid in the money- 
market and, in addition, deformed to suit 
the English fancy of the hour. And the 
thoughtful man may ponder. 
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You and I, stepping out of that routine, 
may for a moment see things as they are. 

The mere word Russia calls up a senti- 
mental mirage — ^the rights of man, hu- 
manity, Siberia, liberty, and all the cant 
phrases that have always duped the un- 
thinking. What lies behind the mirage, 
in grim reality, is interesting enough. This 
civilization, at once medieval and ultra- 
modem, is in many ways like the France 
of Louis XVI. At its head a mystic little 
Emperor ; beside him a great and perilous 
minister — more powerful than Richelieu, 
more unscrupulous than Bismarck; round 
him a phalanx of grand dukes, splendid, 
dangerous — ^fools, rogues, heroes ; beyond, 
a dark circle of police and darker revolu- 
tionists, intriguers, spies, assassins, reform- 
ers, dreamers, martyrs; and further still 
anonymous millions — dim prolongations 
of animal life — ^toiling over twenty degrees 
of latitude, a patient race; and this is 
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Russia — with its hundred score of dukes, 
its two hundred thousand lords, its two 
millions of merchants, traders, officials, 
bureaucrats, lawyers, parasites high and 
low ; and with its one hundred and thirty- 
eight millions of peasants. 

The peasant — 

Gaunt and humble he bends over the 
earth ; you touch him on the shoulder and 
he lifts dull eyes to you ; and you ask him 
" Who are you ?" and he answers : " I am 
Ivan, he who works," and bends again to 
earth. And you fancy that he is brooding 
over the rights of man and planning a 
revolution? No more than the lean and 
shaggy pony he flogs afield b he content 
with his lot, but no more than his brother, 
the horse, does he dream of revolt. That 
idea we may put quite away, if we are to 
see the truth, you and I. 

Russia from within is a prey to revolu- 
tion, — a revolution kindled by ambitions 
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in the imperial £imily and fed by the per- 
fidy of ministers and the place-hunger of 
the bureaucrats ; from without, the attack, 
slowly prepared by the powers interested in 
her destruction, is for more formidable — 
formidable beyond possibility of ultimate 
defeat. The political and financial in- 
trigues — ^interior and exterior — are the 
parts of one broad plan. Gro behind one 
or the other and you come upon the per- 
manent and occult commercial syndicate 
which rules the Europe of to-day. There 
is no power but money. The threads of 
European politics are in the hands of the 
great financiers — la haute banque—^sSX it 
what you will. In order to control the 
public fortunes of Europe the great finan- 
ciers must have the direction of public af- 
fairs; the one depends upon the other. 
The power of money in politics is evident 
in the United States. In the Old World, 
where traditions of idealism, love of race, 
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historic and exasperated patriotism are 
still potent, such a game cannot be 
played in the open. And so the com- 
mercial syndicate which rules Europe is, 
while permanent, occult. This is not the 
place to write its history, — ^though not 
the history of Venice is so stippled with 
the red and black of romance. A few 
broad facts will suffice. The centre of 
this international organization is London, 
though it has important ramifications in 
Germany and at Vienna and Paris. In 
tendency it is Anglo-German. This is 
not due to any English preponderance in 
the organization, but rather to the &ct 
that English policy is most in accord with 
its aims. The British empire would be 
of no more concern to it than another, 
were it not that Great Britain gave in ex- 
change the conquest of gold and the real 
control of Europe. Its most notable 
triumph of recent years was the mo- 
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nopolization of the gold-mines of South 
Africa ; and only to the public— deafened 
by battle-cries — ^are the origins of the 
Transvaal war obscure. Both France and 
Russia stood in the way of that British 
expansion which best serves the interests 
and the evolution of this syndicate. In 
France the strange Dreyfus case — ^blown 
up to so fierce and inexplicable a heat — 
sufficed to cripple the army; and corrupt 
socialism did the rest. 

Came the turn of Russia. 

The story of the disorganization of 
the Russian army is a curious one. Time 
went to the working of it. Until the 
reign of Alexander III. the high com- 
mands in the army were held by Grer- 
mans, more or less Russified. That Tsar, 
energetic and authoritative, displaced most 
of them and gave the commands to Rus- 
sians of race. The result was a cohort of 
enemies for the dynasty — the Germans 
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who were mostly Protestants, the Poles 
who were Catholics directed by the Jes- 
uits, and the Jews who were widely dis- 
seminated in all parts of the Empire. 
Upon all of them the foreign agents sent 
to Russia to "organize disorder" could 
count; everywhere they found aids and 
allies. And mysterious anarchists began 
to agitate and act. For awhile death 
was very busy, "collaborating," as Bis- 
marck used to say. Rapid death took 
away Skobeleff, Miribel, Alexander III. 
— even as Camot was taken away in 
France and, when he in turn became an 
obstacle, Felix Faure. When Nicholas 
H. came to the throne the Germans, the 
Poles, the Lettons of the Baltic prov^ 
inces, came back to power. And always 
death was busy. Mouraivieflf was min- 
ister of foreign affairs ; upon the head of 
the Peace Congress at The Hague, col- 
laboratmg death got him. Kouropat- 
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kine, who had gained his grade by mak- 
ing French puns at court, was made 
minister of war; under his inefficient 
rule the bureau of information — ^the se- 
cret service — ^was destroyed. The military 
attaches at the foreign capitals, if they 
were doing honest work, were removed. 
Everywhere the Polish-German element 
crept in. The great army organization 
which Skobeleff had left was sapped and 
disintegrated. The non-Russians recon- 
quered the adminbtration. It is com- 
monly thought abroad that those who are 
not members of the Orthodox church 
are persecuted in Russia. So for from 
true is it that only thirty-five per cent, of 
the officials and functionaries of the gov- 
ernment belong to the Orthodox church, 
even nominally, while forty per cent, are 
Catholic Poles, and twenty-five per cent, 
are Protestants of German origin. 

So, slowly and from above, way was 
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made for the revolution which was to 
kindle in the lower strata. From Lon- 
don, Germany, and Vienna, the agents of 
the " International Revolution " crossed 
the frontier— envoys more dangerous than 
those bombs which Bismarck, in his old 
age, cynical and unabashed, admitted he 
had sent into Russia. They gathered up 
recruits among the students, among the 
dreamers, the lovers of liberty, among the 
two millions who do not work on the soil, 
among the ambitious and the idle, the good 
and bad, always at the beck of revolution. 
The labor unions were led into this politi- 
cal coil. Came then the red day in Jan- 
uary, when troops and workingmen clashed 
and the dupes of revolution were shot down 
in the streets. A lost battle ; but it was 
the beginning of a long war. And this 
was a battle of the proletariat ? This was 
the uprising of Demos, gaunt from hunger, 
savage from injustice ? This was the rising 
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of socialism — of Narodnaia Volia — of the 
Bund? Hear then the word that was sent 
abroad by the divers revolutionary com- 
mittees of Russia, the Terrorists, the 
Society of Avengers, the Marxists: 

"Holders of Russian bonds have noth- 
ing to fear." 

That was the first declaration of the 
revolutionists. And never since the world 
began, I think, was there irony so grim and 
monstrous. For this the martyrs of liberty 
were driven up like sheep against the guns. 
Well, the dupes of the "revolutionary 
committees" are marching in lean files 
towards Siberia. Surely Demos will rise 
again. The wisdom — international, im- 
personal — of finance has decreed it. But 
always he shall sow and another shall har- 
vest the grain. There is an alchemy which 
turns into mere yellow metal the desires 
of men, and their pitifiil hopes of a Tol- 
stoian paradise on earth. And the moujik, 
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when he shakes oflf one master will find 
another at the door. 

And the Tsar? 

He is exiled into ignorance. Dim mur- 
murs come to him from the outer world ; 
perhaps he lifts his eyes, curious and ques- 
tioning ; then the phalanx of grand dukes 
presses closer, or De Witte comes, suave 
and supple, to conjure away the noise. 
This little man lives in perpetual illusion. 

Round the Tsar of all the Russias there 
is a wall. He cannot get out. He has 
never visited a communal parliament, nor 
a Zemstvo, nor a village, nor a manufac- 
turing town. The camorra of function- 
aries, which surrounds him, governs in his 
name. It holds him in perpetual fear. 
It keeps him so close he can hardly see a 
finger's-breadth of sky. The service de per- 
manence is made by the grand dukes them- 
selves. Beyond the ministerial chiefs and 
the few foreigners whom the Tsar sum- 
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mons, no one approaches him save an old 
valet, who served his fether before him. 
And is it this dreamy prisoner who can 
say, ''UEtat c'est moi''? 

I am the State. In Russia one man can 
say that ; and he is not the Tsar. Power 
there, as everywhere else, is in the hand 
that holds the purse. From him who ad- 
ministers the money all other ministers 
depend. And from the grand duke to 
the fer-away peasant no one is beyond his 
reach. He is the veritable head of the 
camorra of place-holders. There is a 
general idea, — ^and quite false, — ^that Rus- 
sia is a complete organism moved hither 
or thither, by the will or caprice of the 
Tsar. It is not easy to make clear the 
occult power of this man who holds the 
key of the treasury chest. The system 
was perfected, if not created, by De Witte. 
His position in Russia is very strange. At 
one moment he may be in place; at an- 
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other, apparently disgraced, he may hide in 
some sub-ministry or vague committee for 
the study of this project of reform, or that ; 
always his power remains the same. Is he 
a liberal ? Is he a reactionary ? Revolu- 
tionists like Lazarewitch and Roubano- 
vitch, busy with bombs and the more 
dangerous dynamics of socialism, will tell 
you that he is on their side, workmg in 
his way for a new and freer Russia; and 
some grand duke, fondling his Saxon 
princess under the orange-trees of the 
Riviera, will prove to you that De Witte 
is the mainstay of the imperial throne. A 
mysterious man. He built the Trans- 
siberian railway and endowed Russia with 
Manchuria — ^and a war. His theories are 
democratic ; yet all his political fnendships 
are among the nationalists. He created a 
state bank for the aristocracy and another 
state bank for the peasantry ; his favor can 
make or mar prince and moujik. By the 
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system of foreign loans which he nego- 
tiated, he holds Russian credit in the palm 
of his hand. Banks, commerce, customs, 
railways, taxes are subject to his knowl- 
edge and his will. Not only that; his 
power abroad is extraordinary. Through 
his financial police and his agents in all 
the capitals, he can send the price of 
bonds up or down as he pleases. He 
speaks, and the occult powers of European 
finance act on the word. This man, who 
takes so humble an attitude before the 
Tsar, is really the autocrat, active, in- 
formed, responsible. Not long ago a high 
official was sent abroad to negotiate a loan. 
In the trail of his loan crept obscure polit- 
ical treasons. An honest Russian agent 
(there are a few) discovered this, and, in- 
stead of aiding the project, put a stop to it 
for good and all. Now, the high official 
whom De Witte had sent abroad expected 
to gain a corrupt commission of over two 
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million dollars. He complained to De 
Witte, and — ^the honest agent was recalled. 
The charge against him was that he. had 
caused a loss of two millions — ^to Russia. 
And here comes in De Witte's subtlety : 
the money, he argued, would have been 
spent in Russia ! 

Money — money — 

It is the one cry in Russia ; money for 
the wants of an idle aristocracy — 

And by this need De Witte holds in 
leash the nobles whose lands are mort- 
gaged to his bank of the nobility, the 
grand dukes who get their pensions from 
him, and Ivan in his fields. With what 
millions he plays, this man ! 

Is he a mere emissary of foreign 
finance ? 

Far subtler is the character of this man 
of genius. 

In a land where public robbery is smiled 
at — ^where a thousand Tweeds organize 
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corruption — Dc Wittc has handled bil- 
lions of money, with none to control his 
use of them, and not one dirty penny has 
stuck to his fingers. His way of life is 
meagre, even sordid. His little house on 
the Isles is without comfort or beauty. A 
worn rug covers the floor of his study; 
there are old so&s, littered with coats and 
old shoes; a table, chairs, many books. 
So he lives, in shabby disorder. Yet he 
is the very essence of pride and ambition 
— ^like all those bom to dominate men. 
He is of the race of Richelieu. Without 
ancestry, without education, he has craned 
himself into an eminence of autocratic 
power beside which that of the grand ducal 
camorra is a pale thing, and that of the 
Tsar wavers in the balance. Go where 
he will, a perpetual incense of flattery 
steams up to him. But he is humble and 
suave. He bends his spine to the grand 
dukes. He efl&ces himself before a Bou- 
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liguine or a Trepoff. And his way leads 
among pitfalls and swords. Wherever he 
has fnends he has enemies. His only open 
enemy, perhaps, is the austere Pobicdo- 
noetzeflf, that tetric and intolerant old 
man — 3, John Knox of orthodoxy — 
whose position at the head of the church 
places him above the need of money and 
the reprisals of De Witte, and, for the rest, 
De Witte has, like the Tsar, his own police. 
Very curious is that drama of spy and 
counter-spy, played in old Europe. 

It is true, I believe, that where three 
Russians are gathered together, one of 
them may not be a spy. 

The grand-ducal party has its police; 
it is known as the ambassadorial police. 
Its headquarters are the Embassies of Paris, 
Washington, London, Vienna, all the cap- 
itals. It is that police of which you read 
in the wonderful novels of Russian life 
written by what Savages I know not, 
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Through Sardou's melodramas it passes 
£intastic and absurd. Made up of grandes 
dames^ of decayed nobles and broken offi- 
cers, its ineflBciency is proved every day. 
It is a mere plaything in the hands of the 
ambassadorial police of England. This 
matter, as all others, the English treat in 
a business-like way. They have in their 
pay almost all the porters and office-boys 
of the other Embassies ; add to this that 
the system of espionnage in the world of 
society is almost perfect The English 
Embassies are served by a corps of won- 
derful women. Their agents are of all 
ranks and types — ^intellectual, artistic, re- 
ligious; among the proletariat as in the 
beau monde. That of Russia is too busy 
covering up the personal scandals of the 
grand dukes — ^at Monte Carlo or Naples 
— ^to attend to its proper business. 

Far more important is the Tsar's per- 
sonal police. 
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The head of it is one of the most 
remarkable men I have ever seen. An 
obese, bearded Muscovite, with the title of 
baron, — z title which has been given for 
so many base financial services that it has 
lost distinction — he is a man of the world 
and of every world. One of his chief 
functions is to watch the anarchists and 
revolutionists. No one knows them bet- 
ter. He goes into that world as fi'eely as 
into court society. As an instance of his 
usefulness I may mention that when, once 
upon a time, President Loubet went to 
Lyons, — the town where Camot was assas- 
sinated, — ^he had no great confidence in 
the surefe generale of his own country (not 
knowing what dark plans might be afoot) 
and he sent for the Muscovite. And the 
Muscovite went with him to Lyons. The 
president of France as he journeyed through 
his own land was guarded by the Tsar's 
great detective. It is also his business to 
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spy upon the spies of the Embassies and 
upon those of Dc Witte. He is the sole 
informant in whom the Tsar has confi- 
dence. From him he gets his soundest 
knowledge of foreign events and foreign 
opinion. The Tsar does not see the news- 
papers — a special newspaper, summarizing 
all the others, is printed for him ; and the 
news that reaches him has been sifted by 
the camorra. A little light comes to him 
from this fet Muscovite. Nor is it news 
alone that comes. It was the Baron who 
sent to the Winter Palace, last year, the 
hypnotizer " Philippi," who gained a tre- 
mendous influence over the mystic Tsar. 
Philippi "suggested" to the Empress that 
she should have a son ; but in spite of this 
triumph the grand-ducal band drove him 
from court. His power was growing 
dangerous. 

The Baron, — by the way, for reasons 
entirely unconnected with what I write here, 
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but of importance to my friends, I do not 
give his name, — ^the Baron, I say, has no dif- 
ficulty in sapping the secrets of the Embas- 
sies ; those of De Witte's police are better 
guarded. The chief of the great minister's 
secret service is Rafl&lovitch. His official 
title is that of " financial agent" at Paris. 
In a way it is appropriate enough. He 
informs his master of the conditions, pro- 
pitious or not, for the issuance of loans. 
When a loan is issued he knows how to 
make it succeed, or, if that is in the in- 
structions, to make it &iL Through 
Rafl^lovitch runs the chain which binds 
De Wittc to the Anglo-German syndicate, 
— to London and Frankfort. 

These are the figures that stand in the 
background of Russian politics. These 
are they who fed with straw the revolu- 
tionary bonfire of January 22, 1905. It 
is not a pleasant world where these dark 
shapes flit to and fro, a world of obscure 
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treasons and mysterious ambitions. Let 
us, if you will, go see the grand dukes. 
They are glorious. Insolent in gold lace, 
— ^with plumes and galloons, — ^they affront 
the sunlight. And if they are the worst 
conspirators in the world they represent 
the antique autocracy against which all 
the others conspire. 

When Alexander II. freed the serfs he 
stripped the Russian aristocracy of its 
power and privileges. The nobles to-day 
have not quite so much influence as the 
landed gentry of England. Their political 
power is confined to the empty parade of 
the Zemstvos, — ^those impotent county 
parliaments. The real aristocracy is that 
of the imperial femily in all its grand- 
ducal ramifications. It consists of three 
classes. The sons, daughters, brothers, 
sisters, and (in the male line) the grand- 
children of the Tsar bear the tide of 

grand duke, or grand duchess, and im- 
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penal highness. The eldest son of the 
grandson of a Tsar and his male descend- 
ants are called highness and rank as 
princes. All others of the imperial blood 
are serene highnesses. 

Thus they form a caste by themselves. 
So far are they from ordinary humanity 
that one of them said, with no thought of 
disdain : " We and men." So calmly he 
separated the sheep from the goats. Like 
the Tsar they are quasi-sacred for the peo- 
ple. Their coachmen in scarlet livery 
mark them in the streets. In the railway 
stations a red carpet is laid down for 
them. Trains start, not according to 
schedule, but when they give the word. 
Nor is it well with him who hesitates to 
obey. On the edge of the New Year the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, a huge and haughty 
old man, journeyed to Warsaw. Natur- 
ally he went by special train. The way 
was obstructed by trains of mobilization, 
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hurrying £ir-eastward troops and munitions 
of war. The grand-ducal train was side* 
tracked at a little station. Three hours 
passed, and the great man's impatience 
flashed up. He summoned the station- 
master and ordered him to send his train 
through. 

" I dare not delay the war-trains," the 
unhappy wretch pleaded. 

" I order you," said the Grand Duke. 

"I dare not," repeated the little man, 
humbling himself. 

With a howl of rage Vladimir raised his 
hand ; steel flashed ; and he struck. The 
station-master fell dead at his feet. The 
body was carried swiftly away. The po- 
lice had the politeness to draw up a re- 
port, stating that the little man had died of 
an apoplectic stroke,— or perhaps of sheer 
regret at having disobeyed the Tsar's 
uncle. And all the way to Moscow the 

war-trains were held up, shunted, got out 
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of the way ; and the Grand Duke went on. 
Obeyed by all, flattered by all, feared by 
all; they are of the blood. 

The imperial court wherein Nicholas II. 
has installed his melancholia is gloomy. 
The two Marys quarrel, — ^his obstinate 
little German wife and his mother, the 
stormiest autocrat of them all, a Danish 
princess, sister to England's queen. The 
dowager-empress is not greatly loved. 
The liberals, especially, hold her responsi- 
ble for the brutal reaction which turned 
the guns on democracy, coming to claim 
its own. Oddly enough democracy ad- 
mires her brutal courage. The day after 
the January massacre she alone affronted 
the riotous city, — without guards, in crim- 
son state, she drove through the streets : in 
her person (the hard, old woman !) autoc- 
racy showed itself, fearless and con- 
temptuous. 

Beyond the imperial court is a swarm 
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of little courts. These are the palaces of 
the grand dukes. Crude social gayety has 
sway there, sclavic, luxurious. And there 
ferment the dynastic intrigues. The race 
is haughty and brutal. But there are 
grand dukes and grand dukes. 

** There is only one thing can tame a 
grand duke," said a Russian — ^and he too 
was of the blood — '*' and that is religion." 

It was a strange remark to hear from 
this cynical aristocrat, smoking his unbe- 
lieving cigarette under Italian palm-trees. 
He explained. You may divide the grand 
dukes into three classes. Those who be- 
lieve in religion are good patriots, know- 
ing their duties to Russia. The unbe- 
lievers are the idlers and drunkards who go 
racing, gaming, yachting in the fashion- 
able comers of the world. The dangerous 
and ambitious men are those who pretend 
to believe. It is a catalogue like any 
other. The idle type you know well 
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enough — ^the drunken follies of the Grand 
Duke Boris; or that Alexander whom I 
saw one night between two hats of flow- 
ers and tulle at Maxim's in Paris ; or that 
other who was discovered at Monte Carlo 
the other day, in pawn to a hard-hearted 
hotel-keeper. They, nor those old broth- 
ers of Alexander III., who drag their senile 
vices from St. Petersburg to the Mediter- 
ranium, formidable drinkers of champagne, 
maniacal gamesters, are not harmful to 
their country or dangerous to the Tsar. 
One thing only they want, — money. 
Sometimes they get it; sometimes they 
don't. De Witte is the purse-keeper. 
Their share of the grand-ducal appanage, 
which is ten million dollars a year, he 
sends or withholds " according to the state 
of the finances," or his own plans. One 
of the Tsar's uncles was in Paris last year. 
At a gaming-club near the Madelein he 
lost ten thousand dollars, — z bagatelle, but 
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his pocket was empty. He telegraphed 
St Petersburg. No answer came, and the 
grand duke was in an unpleasant predica- 
ment He recalled that one of the great 
dailies had asked him to visit its new 
building. He sent one of his followers to 
announce that he would come, and — ^to 
borrow " for a few days" the ten thousand 
dollars. The publisher gave the mcmey. 
His highness, with his suite, visited the 
newspaper offices, — ^from the press-room 
to the weather-bureau atop, — ^and was 
photographed at every point. The news- 
paper had its grand-ducal advertisement. 
His highness forgot to return the money. 
But this was elementary. The Grand 
Duke Peter Nicolaevitch is perhaps a 
feirer type of grand-ducal money-himger. 
He would not be out of place in Wall 
Street. He secured for ninety-nine years a 
mining concession in Siberia. It was cap- 
italized at ten million rubles. English 
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and Belgian experts, journeying in a pri- 
vate car, made amiable by champagne, re- 
ported untold wealth. The millions were 
subscribed, — Chludow, the rich merchant, 
putting in eight millions alone. And noth- 
ing happened. At the end of three 
years an investigation was made; there 
were no mines, no mineral, — ^not even a 
pretence. Of the fiinds there was not one 
kopek left ; the grand duke had swallowed 
it all. And Chludow ? He pocketed his 
loss like the others. Was not Peter 
Nicolaevitch of the blood ? 

Between the Grand Duke Vladimir 
and the throne there are not many 
lives. 

There is the baby Tsarewitch, who 
must have been much astonished to 
find himself in the world — suggested 
by the hypnotizer Philippi ; but a child's 
life is not much ; over such things dy- 
nastic ambitions step lightly. There is 
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ako the Tsar's brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael ; he is mild-mannered ; in him the 
taint of the Romanoff blood shows itself 
in timidity. He it was whom they sent 
to London to represent the Tsar at the 
burial of Queen Victoria. Upon his ar- 
rival a band of English jingoes hooted 
him in the streets. He was the most 
amazed young man in Europe. The day 
of the funeral he received an official snub. 
He, heir of the throne of all the Russias, 
was placed in the procession between the 
little heirs of insignificant Servia and Bul- 
garia. The news was telegraphed to St. 
Petersburg. The court was in full mourn- 
ing for the old English queen. When she 
heard the news of the insult to her son 
the dowager-empress took the only re- 
venge in her power. She summoned her 
carriages, and surrounded by her dames of 
honor in gala array, — went to the opera. 
Then she sent an angry telegram to her 
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sister, England's new queen, and ordered 
Michael home. Meekly the young man 
came ; for he is meek. 

Next in succession stands Vladimir, the 
head of the femily. He is one of the giants 
of that strange Romanoflf race which seems 
to have only two types — ^the weakling and 
the gladiator. Like the great Alexander, 
he can crush horse-shoes in his fist, kill 
with one blow an ox, and eat at a meal, I 
daresay, the greater part of it. Daily he 
pours gallons of drink into his huge body. 
Withal he has a clear, cold, dangerous 
brain. He is a very able man, laborious 
and active, pretending to great piety, patri- 
archal, impressive. As you know, he has 
no sentimental regard for the lives of 
station-masters. He has a swarm of sons 
and grandsons to whom he would gladly 
enough hand down an imperial crown. 
And he bides his time. 

De Witte's economic and financial evo- 
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l&don — the artificial industrial agitation 
which is kept up in the lower strata of 
Russian life — ^is working toward the point 
where a palace revolution may step oppor- 
tunely in. And this the Tsar knows. 
Recently the old grand duke went to pay 
his respects to his imperial nephew. Now, 
the little Tsar has impulses of wit and 
anger. 

** Why do you come to-day ?" he asked 
grimly. " This is not the anniversary of 
Paul I." 

The palace plot against Paul I. was the 
work of his nearest kin. 

The moment is not ripe ; and Vladimir 

waits. His eldest son, heir to this intrigue, 

is Cyril Vladimirovitch. He it is who was 

so miraculously saved when the Japanese 

torpedoes destroyed the " Petropaolovitch" 

in the waters of Port Arthur. He idles at 

San Remo, airing his convalescence. And 

to him comes, among the orange-flowers, 
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his fiancee, Victoria Melita, the Saxon 
princess who was once the wife of the Due 
D'Assia. They walk by the blue sea, and 
their talk is of crowns. 

Of the bad grand dukes, he who had the 
greatest influence at court was Sergius, the 
brother-in-law of the Tsar, who was assassi- 
nated at Moscow last February. He and 
the dowager-empress were the chiefs of re- 
action. He was not a drunkard ; his vices 
were worse, and he added to them anti- 
semitism which was almost maniacal. He 
and Von Pleheve and the senator Jichareff 
were the organizers of the Jewish massa- 
cres. Von Pleheve was assassinated — ^not 
greatly to the world's loss ; he was a base 
and unscrupulous man ; a Letton, bom in 
the Baltic provinces, of Polish and Jewish 
blood. Von Pleheve was adopted by an old 
Polish couple, and he gained his first po- 
lice advancement by denouncing them and 
having them sent to Siberia ; such a man 
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was bound to go fer— even to the death he 
deserved. Four attempts were made to 
kill the Grand Duke Sergius. The last 
was successful. He was shot at in Mos- 
cow, as he hurried up to St. Petersburg to 
give his advice to the Tsar, after the revolt 
of January 22 had been damped down in 
blood. He found the Tsar at Tsarskoe- 
Selo, sitting among his grand-ducal coun- 
sellors. Constantine, the poet, was there, 
and old Alexander, one of the good grand 
dukes — ^austere, righteous, bigoted. The 
little Tsar was amazed and anxious. He 
had installed his impotent omnipotence in 
a huge chair of red leather; teasing his 
beard, he waited. One good grand duke 
and then another urged moderation. The 
poet thought there might be some way of 
reconciling the old rights and the new. 

" We must complete the work of Alex- 
ander II.," he said. 

This was the Tsar who freed the serfs 
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and— just as he was on the point of signing 
a constitutional charter — ^was killed by the 
nihilists. 

When the poet had spoken his word for 
reform, old Sergius stood up and beat his 
fist on the table. 

"My advice is that gallows should be 
set up for these reformers — ^from the spot 
where Alexander II. fell, dying, all the way 
to Irkoutsk," he said. 

An ignorant, dissipated old man ; yet he 
meant much, unfortunately, to Russia. 

And the good grand dukes — ^they who 
believe in the religion of their race ; they 
who are neither profligate nor ambitious; 
they who are faithful and loyal patriots — 
what of them ? Goodness does not bring 
its own reward in that Russia which is the 
prey of every covetous instinct, native and 
foreign. Upon them fells all the wrath 
of the great financial syndicate which is 
working for the disorganization of Russia. 
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Their narrowness, their £uiaticism, their 
honesty make them dangerous. Too dull 
or too ignorant to bend to De Witte and 
the new power — ^which they do not under- 
stand—of money that is to rule Russia as 
every other European state, they court de- 
struction. They, and not Tolstoi, are the 
veritable and pathetic mystics of Russia. 
They have no place among their shrewd 
contemporaries. The Russian revolution 
has two fkcts — ^that of la haute banque^ 
and that of duped democracy ; and neither 
&ce smiles upon those grand dukes who 
are merely good men and good patriots. 
Nor upon the little Tsar. 

De Witte — ^he who rose from station- 
master to chief of the Russian Ministry — 
brought into Russia that foreign capital 
which dotted the gloomy steppes with 
smoking chimneys. He took the moujik — 
patient, adroit, modest — ^from his field and 
set him to turn a wheel or spin the cot- 
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ton of Turkestan and the United States. 
French thrift supplied the money. That 
other peasant dug it out of the soil of 
Burgundy and Provence. These uprooted 
moujiks huddled into Moscow, and Vladi- 
mir became the proletariat; and like no 
other. The Sclavic soul is foraied by 
prayer and devotion into the blind instru- 
ment of the will of others. These are the 
sheep that the Boyevaya Oraganitsia drove 
up against the sabres of the cossacks and 
the rifles of the Presbrajinski. The chiefs 
of the revolutionary movement lie safely 
abroad ; they fill the air with cries, and pass 
around the hat. Lazarewitch, Roubano- 
vitch, Serebriakof, Tarassof— the type is 
well known. They left it to a priest to 
lead their dupes up against the guns. 

There lies on my desk a caricature which 
was sent me from Russia, where it circu- 
lated secretly. The Tsar is represented 
bent under the weight of a huge, benefi- 
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cent Tolstoi, and around the head of the 
old apostle swarm a crowd of little figures 
representing this newborn proletariat The 
Tsar, in addition, is gripped by a lot of 
minusculous students, who cling to his left 
leg, while the right is held by a little mob 
of popes. And so he goes, tottering, 
weighed upon by revolution. The picture 
is a true one. It were complete had the 
artist made his puppets move to strings 
held by an unseen hand — a hand curved 
and monstrous, glittering with gems. It is 
that hand which lends the last pathos to 
that bloody "day of the dupes." The 
little priest who led the mob belongs to 
the ardent and mystic race of Little-Russia, 
that land where the peasants die for false 
gods — Ivan or Demetrius, coming as a 
new Christ. Visionary, hero, martyr. The 
martyrdom of which Tolstoi (wrapped in 
soft linen, scented with Cyprian perftimes) 
dreams fondly, this hectic priest sought 
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under the whips and sabres of the cossacks, 
red and black. And Gorki, bored with 
life, weary even of literature, went seeking 
a new excitement; and the world rains 
plaudits on him. Princes and peasants, 
priests and poets, — ^they are puppets, one 
and all, and the strings arc gathered up in 
the hands of an occult and permanent 
power — money. Puppets all, the camorra 
of grand dukes, fed on glory, gold, and 
insolence; the hectic priest Gapony; the 
men of letters seeking the great intoxicant 
of martyrdom; the bearded children of 
the factories of Vladimir, and Lodz, and 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg ; and Ivan in 
his mir. 

Only De Witte knows; or does he 
know? 

A big man, gnarled and tough as an 
oak, — ^yet supple in the spine, — ^he alone is 
close to the occult and permanent masters 
of Europe ; perhaps he knows. WTiile the 
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old Russian giant goes staggering through 
these blind days, the great Anglo-Grerman 
syndicate has laid hands upon that Orient 
which was in a way an appanage of Russia. 
And the rape of Persia is only the b^in- 
ning. 

Egypt, Turkey, Portugal, China, Greece 
are living witnesses of the humiliating sub- 
jection to which nations sink when they 
become the debtors of the great money- 
power. They show, too, how easy it is to 
confiscate by financial artifices the inde- 
pendence—economic, industrial, and intel- 
lectual — of a country, giving it the while 
the ribbons and parade of liberty. And 
Russia's turn has come. 

Blue-eyed, bearded, barefooted, in sheep- 
skins, the moujik stands in his field. 

"Who are you?" 

And he answers: **I am Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, and for a thousand years I have 
labored for the Little Father." 
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"Unhappy martyr, come; we will go 
kill the Little Father, and you shall be 
free." 

Ivan Ivanovitch wonders and goes. 
Home-coming from the killing, a new 
master taps him on the shoulder. That is 
all. The Russian giant has dug in the 
fields for idle and bloody Tsars ; he will 
turn the wheel for new Tsars, impersonal 
and rapacious. Only in his old fur cap 
he will display, with justifiable pride, the 
red cockade of a liberty he neither wants 
nor understands. 
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OLIVE LATHAM 

By E. L. VOYNICH 

Author of **Jftck Rftymond" and " The Qftdfly/' Cloth, $1.50 

•* The author's knowledge of this matter has been pain- 
fully personal. Her husbaiid, a Polish political refugee, 
at the age of twenty-two, was arrested and thrown into 
a vile Russian prison without trial, and spent five years 
of his life thereafter in Siberian exile, escaping in 1890 
and fleeing to England. Throughout * Olive Latham' 
you get the impression that it is a veritable record of what 
one woman went through for love. . . . This painful, 
poignant, powerfully-written story permits one full insight 
into the cruel workings of Russian justice and its effects 
upon the nature of a well-poised Englishwoman. Olive 
comes out of the Russian hell alive, and lives to know 
what happiness is again, but the horror of those days in 
St. Petersburg, the remembrance of the inhumanity which 
killed her lover never leaves her. ... It rings true. 
It is a grewsome study of Russian treatment of political 
offenders. Its theme is not objectionable — a criticism 
which has been brought against other books of Mrs. 
Voynich's. ' ' — Chicago Record-Herald, 

" So vividly are the coming events maae to cast their 
;:hadows before, that long before the half-way point is 
reached the reader knows that Volodya's doom is near at 
hand, and that the chief interest of the story lies not with 
him, but with the girl, and more specifically with the 
curious mental disorders which her long ordeal brings 
upon her. It is seldom that an author has succeeded in 
depicting with such grim horror the sufferings of a mind 
that feeb itself slipping over the brink of sanity, and 
clutches desperately at shadows in the effort to drag itself 
back."— iV^ York Globe. 
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BACCARAT 

By frank DANBY 

AUTHOK OF "PIGS IN CLOVKR" 



I2ffw. Six illustrations in color. Clothy $i,SO. 



The story of a young wife left by her husband 
at a Continental watering place for a brief summer 
stay, who, before she is aware, has drifted into the 
feverish current of a French Monte Carlo. 

A dramatic and intense book that stirs the pity. 
One cannot read '* Baccarat" unmoved. 

''The fmished style and unforgettable 
story, the living characters, and compact 
tale of the new book show it to be a work 
on which care and time have been ex- 
pended. 

''Much more dramatic than her first 
novel, it possesses in common with it a 
story of deep and terrible human inter- 
est." — Chicago Tribune. 
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THE ISSUE 

By GEORGE MORGAN 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 



"Will stand prom- 
inently forth as the 
strongest book that 
the season has given 
us. The novel is a 
brilliant one, and 
will command wide 
attention. * '^Phila- 
delphia Public Led- 

"The love story 
running through the 
book is very tender 
and sweet.'* — St, 
Paul Despatch, 

** Po, a sweet, lov- 
able heroine." — 
T%e Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

"Such novels as 
< The Issue' are rare 
upon any theme. It 
is a work that must 
have cost tremen- 
dous toil, a master- 
piece. It is superior 
to 'The Crisis.'"— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 
' "The best novel 
of the Civil War 
that we have had." 
— Baltimore Sun. 
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THE CHALLONERS 

Bv E. F. BENSON 

l2mo. Clothe $i'SO' 

The theme is a father's concern lest his children 
become contaminated by what he considers an un- 
wholesome social atmosphere. The book is filled with 
Mr. Benson's clever observations on the English smart 
set, and the love-story shows him at his best. 



MORGANATIC 

By max NORDAU 
I21M, Decorated cloth, $i*S^* 

This new book by the author of '* Degeneration,'* 
has many of the qualities which gave its predecessor 
such a phenomenal sale. It is a study of morgan- 
atic marriage, and full of strong situations. 
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